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For the preſent Year, 1781 ; 


A REAL 


NEW, any UNIVERSAL DISCLOSURE,, 
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The Secret, Nocturnal, and Diurnal Tranſactions, in and about the Cities of 
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THE WHOLE 


Exhibiting a great Variety of Scenes of Midnight Entertainment and 


curious Adventures in high, low, and middling Life, which are at this 
Period performed and carried on by the various Inbabitants of London, 
Ec. and by many Perſons of both Sexes, whoſe Portraits are ſo ſtrongly 
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1 Town and Country. 
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ried Men, Single Men, Magiſtrates, Senators, Lord- Mayors, Aldermen, 
Commoncouncil - Men, Conftables, Bead Watchmen, and other 
Characters, conſtantly exhibited within the Bills of Mortality.— And, 


A very great Variety of original Anecdotes, private Intrigues, and other 


pleaſing and agreeable Articles, never noticed before in any old Books 


of this Kind, 
Together with ſuitable Reflectiogs to the Unwary. 


WaITTEN BY a GENTLEMAN or FOR IUNE, 
Reviſed, corre@ed, and improved, by RICHARD KING, Eſq. 


Author of The New Frauds of London Detected. 
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THE 


E R R N A U Bs 


15 Tir capital cities of moſt countries | 
are generally deemed à repreſentation, in a 
ſmall compaſs, of the country itſelf; but 
London is univerſally allowed to be an epi. 
tome of the whole univerſe; conſequently, a 
candid and minute review of the inhabitants 
of this immenſe metropolis, with a ſcrutiny” 
; into their cuſtoms, manners and paſſions, 
will preſent the readers with the World in 
Miniature. We ſhall, therefore, venture to 
call this treatiſe the Book of Life, in which 
che ſecret ſprings of the actions of mankind 
A 2 | are 


a ELF AC E. 


are traced to their fountain-head ; and the 
Tays of human knowledge are drawn into 
one focus. 


If the aſſertion of the moſt elegant poet 
that ever adorned our language wich his 
compoſitions is true, that 


The proper ſtudy of mankind is Man,” 


it muſt be confeſſed, that London is the beſt 
academy for the ſtudy of life; as the ſtu- 
dent may daily catch the manners living 
as they riſe ;?* and, form his concluſions from 
the intereſted motives which actuate the wel- 
fare, and are, in effect, the principles of 
action and the ſprings of human life. 


In London, the gradations of life may be 
regularly traced, from ſplendid miſery, to 
mirth in rags; from the peaceleſs throne, to 
the powerleſs cottage; from the lofty palace 
of magnificence, to the ſubterraneous cavern 
of penury. In high and low life we find 
the ſame prepoſſeſſions variouſly modulated, 
the ſame ſentiments dreſſed in ſeveral garbs; 
and the fame paſſions differently expreſs'd, 

| All 


9 * 


R E FA M * 


All make, or wifh to make, wealth their 


object; pleaſure their buſineſs, and hap- 
pineſs their end; but how few attain thoſe 
purpoſes ! Wealth is miſs'd of by vain pro- 
digality or mean parſimony ; pleaſure is 
overwhelmed in exceſs, and happineſs is loſt 
in the anxiety of the purſuit. | 


For all the good that individuals find, 
5 Or God, and nature meant to meet. 


5 mankind, | 

. * Reaſon's whole pleaſures, all the j Joys 
pl ſenſe, 

Lie in three words: bealth, peace, and 
competence. 


% 


Gi a . of life, we ſhall ſometimes find 
virtue cloathed in rags, and villainy ſtrutting 
in lace; from the reflections on which, ſome 
have abſurdly preſumed to arraign provi- 
dence, when the frailties of diſpoſition alone 
are to blame. Virtue has its follies, as well 
as Vice its crimes; the good man may be 
indolent or indiſcreet, though not criminal; 
and the bad man may be penetrating and 
prudent, without poſſeſſing a ſingle excel 
| lence 
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lence to dignify the heart, or adorn the 
head. Many, by miſtaking effects for cauſes, 
loſe themſelves in attempting to inveſtigate 
human actions; and fancy, from the ex- 


ternal appearance, they can ſee the ſecret 
ſpring; when nothing but a minute ſtudy of 


the paſſions, can let chem into the Arcana of 
the heart. 

In books, we may trace the hiſtorical 
chain of events, from the creation, to the 
preſent time; but a metropolis only can 
preſent us with the Library of Life. By 


ſtudying the œconomy of a great city, we 


may ptruſe the human paſſions with the 
greateſt expedition; read the cuſtoms with 


pleaſure, and become ſpeedy proficients in 


the knowledge of nature; a knowledge 
which, alone, can enable us to paſs through 
the world with propriety, to do juſtice to 
ourſelves and others, and to give a pleaſing 
taſte to what a celebrated nobleman calls 
the nauſcous draught of life, that it may af- 
ford ſatisfaction while we ſwallow it. 


| Life is juſtly compared to the ocean, and 
the ene to the winds of Heaven; the 
firſt 


* *r 
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firſt is ſometimes ſmooth, and ſometimes 
rough; and the latter is ſometimes ſerene 


and placid, and often turbulent and reſtleſs; ; 


the {kill of the pilot, therefore, who guides 


the helm of the ſhip of life, is to know how 
in the beſt weather, to prepare againſt the 
attacks of the worſt; and to underſtand i in 
the worſt weather, how to ſtem the tide and 
evade the ſtorm. 


In this work we mean to inveſtigate all 
characters; virtue will be the object of our 


| applauſe, and vice of our cenſure ; inno- 


cence ſhall find a ſhield, and guilt a dagger 
we ſhall bare the mean heart that lurks be- 
neath a ſtar; and, at the ſame time, where 
we find the object deſerving, caſt a glory 
round the meaneſt habit. 


We ſhall conclude this Preface with ſome 


beautiful obſervations on human life, written 


by one of the firſt characters in this country. 


<< Pleaſure but cheats us with any empty name, 
Still ſeems to vary, yet is ſtill the ſame; 
Amuſement, all its utmoſt {kill can boaſt, 
« By uſe it leflens, and in thought is loſt. 
1 | The 
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„The Youth that riots, and the- 11 that 
| hoards, | 
< Folly that ſacrifices things to words; 
Pride, Wit and Beauty, in one taſte agree, 
ho Tis ſenſual, or 'tis mental, luxury. 
5 dad ſtate of nature, doom'd to fruitleſs, pain, 
Something to wiſh and want, butnevergain! } þ 
< Reſtleſs we live, and diſappointed die; 
„ Unhappy, yet we know not how or Why. 
« Reaſon, perhaps, may lend her gen'rous aid, | 
* Reaſon, that never yet her truſt betray'd, | 
4 Can ſhe direct us in the doubtful ſtrife ? 
« Can ſhe adviſe us in the maze of life? 
* Ts human reaſon then from weakneſs free? 
„ Partakes the not of our infirmity? 
Can ſhe apply, witk never-failing art, 
4 The healing balſam to the wounded part? 
Correct thoſeerrors which the paſſions cauſe, 
J * And teach the will to follow wiſdom's laws? 
R „ Alas! experience but too plainly ſnews, 
That man can act againſt the good he knows! 
<« By cuſtom led, or by allurements won, 
<< Diſcern thoſe evils which he cannot ſhun, | fav 
„ Knowledge of Life alone can ſafety give, | 
L And all our Study, ſhould be how zo live, | thi 


A MODERN 


MODERN DISPLAY 


OF THE 
Prolbat Nolturnal und Dial Tito 
„ 


LonDoN and WESTMINSTER» 


"XXX AVING already given the reader an 


X idea of the defign of this work, it now 
N H W only remains to ſay a few words rela- 
3 . tive to myſelf, before I proceed with 
NN my narration. 1 
I was born in the heart of the city of London, 
where my father was a capital tradeſman; but 
having met with misfortunes in buſineſs and loſt 
my mother, who died in chidbed of a ſecond 


ſon, he retired into Somerſetſhire with me, then 


an infant, deſigning to live upon what he had 
ſaved out of his ſhattered fortune in a frugal but 
decent manner. | | 

Some friends of his, however, who reſided in 
that part of the country to 'which he had. with- 
drawn, adviſed him to go to Briſtol, and engage 
in partnerſhip in an extenſive manufaRtory ; they 


_ furniſhed 


14 INTRODUCTION. 


furniſhed him with the means; he complied with 
their advice; and, to be brief, altho' unacquainted 
with the trade, he ſucceeded ſo well, that within a 
few years he was able to repay all obligations, 
and was befides ſome thouſands in pocket. T he 
good ſucceſs he had, gave him an idea of making 
my education more extenſive than he had at firſt 
intended, as it was always his maxim, that chil- 
dren ſhould be brought up according to the line 
of life which they are molt likely to fall into. 
Being yet but what we term a middle-aged man, 
my father was perſuaded into a ſecond match, 
which turned out to his advantage in point of 
fortune. My mother-in-law, however, who was 
a London lady, was fond of pleaſure, and thusin 
ſome meaſure altered the conduct of her huſ- 
band's houſe. Among other things, ſhe infiſted 
on coming vp once a year to the metropolis, 
whereby I had ſeveral opportunities of viſiting 
my native place, of which I ſhould otherwiſe 


have had no more idea than I had of Kamt- | 


ſchatka. Thus the time paſſed on, till death 
took away my father; my mother-in-law ſoon 
followed him, and I was left alone in the world, 
but not unprovided for. Having paid a decent 
tribute to the memory of my parents, I looked 
into my affairs, which I found flouriſhing be- 
yond my expectations. As trade had been pro- 
pitious on the whole to my father, I reſolved to 
purſue it; I did ſo till I got what I thought a 
competency, and then, unwilling to hazard more, 
T had the good luck to withdraw with fortune and 
credit. 
It was my intention to ſettle in the country; 
but, according to the manner in which I had 
been bred, to come occaſionally up to the capital, 
of which I had not yet ſeen ſo much as I deſired. 
| And 


— 
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And for this reaſon I reſolved, upon my firſt ex- 


curſion, to make a complete tour of London, 


with a detail of which, I ſhall bring the reader 
acquainted in the following ſheets. 

I fet out in the Briſtol ſtage-coach, in the 
month of November, 1780, and arrived at my 
journey's end, (without meeting with any acci- 
dent,) in the uſual time. I quitted the coach at 
K night{bridge, in order to inquire after a rela- 
tion of my father's, who, as I underſtood, re- 
ſided there, and an elderly gentleman, who had 
been very communicative while we were on the 
road, having ſome buſineſs to do at that place, 
proved an agreeable companion. After going 
through the uſual ceremonies of a night ſpent at 
an inn, I ſent early the next morning to make 
the proper inquiries, but found-that my kinſman 
had followed my parents to the houſe appointed for 
all liviny, which excited, as is uſual, ſome melan- 
choly reflexions on mortality. | 

The old gentleman perceiving me penſive, en- 
deavoured to divert me by ſeveral innocent fal- 


lies of humour; and having tranſacted his buſt- 


neſs, propoſed to accompany me to the Green- 
Park coffee houſe.- I accepted his offer, and 
we jogged on together; I acquainted him with my 
deſign, and he approved of my journey of ob- 
ſervation. 

„ would gladly, ſaid he, be your compa- 


nion in this home tour, but that I am a per- 


ſon well known in London; and there are 
ſome places in which I could not be ſeen 
without giving occaſion for talking to a buſy 
world; but, as we are going to the Green- 
Park coffee-houſe, (looking at his watch), I 
believe we ſhall arrive there time enough to 
meet a friend of mine taking his morning's 

| B 3 chocolate, 
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chocolate, to whom I can recommend you. 
I am ſure he will chearfully conſent to be your 
conductor; and that you may know ſome» 
thing of the companion I intend you, I will 
make you acquainted with the outlines of his 
hiſtory.” | 

Mr. Ambler was born at Stratford upon Avon, 
in Warwickſhire, in a houſe near that which 
gave birth to our immortal poet Shakeſpeare. 
His father and mother became united, not becauſe 
they loved each other, but becauſe the eſtates to 
which they were heirs, happened to lie conti- 
guous. For this, and ſome other conſiderations 
equally important, their parents had the adjoin- 
ing lands and ſome money in the ſtocks, be- 
longing to both parties, regularly married ; the 
young couple were ſacrifices to the wedding, and 
obliged to cohabit together in order to conſum- 
mate the unnatural nuptials. - 

Ihe conſequence of this pecuniary marriage, 
was a continual diſguſt on both fides. Mr. 


— 


2 


Ambler the elder had all the perverſe qualities of 


a mule ; and his wife was not deficient in the 
ſpirit of contradiction. Hence frequent bicker- 
ings enſued; but the lady, however, became 


egnant. 
„ When the boy was born, innocent as he was, 


he became the ſubject of altercation; and many 


curious diſputes happened concerning the mode 


of bringing him up. Theſe laſted *till young, 


Francis, for that was the name they gave him, ar- 
rived at ſeven years of age. | 

A diſpute now took place concerning his edu- 
cation, and was carried on with ſome warmth; 
a ceſſation of altercation, at length, took place; 
and it was determined to place him at a boarding 


ſchool, that he might receive the rudiments of 
| literature, 


ce 


0 
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literature, from the wiſdom and care of the Rev. 
Dr. Birch. He was accordingly taken to the 


academy of that learned gentleman, and placed 


under his care; but before the parents left the 


place, they took an opportunity, reſpectively, to 
harangue the maſter, and lay him under certain 


injunctions. 


„Mr. Ambler, ſenior, conveyed his ſentiments 
to Dr. Birch in the following addreſs : 

Sir, you muſt comprehend that I know the 
world, and underſtand things better than my 
wife, who 1s, to ſpeak the truth of her, a very 
conceited perſon, and a perverſe woman; nay, in 
fact, Sir, the is perverſeneſs itfelf, therefore you 
muſt not regard what ſhe ſays: I will have 
my ſon educated my own way, Sir; fo 
pray obſerve, Sir, that I am afraid his diſpo- 
fition too much reſembles his mother's, too 
much indeed ; on which account I would have 
you beat him often; don't fpare him, Sir, you 
know the old proverb Spare the rod and ſpoil the 
child; it will cure him of obſtinacy, it will cure 
him of that perverſe diſpoſition he inherits from 
his mother. Then, Sir, make him get up ſoon, 


I hate that a boy ſhould be lazy; and ſtint him a 


little in food, faſting improves the underſtand- 


ing and renders the temper tame, twill do him 


good, *twill moderate the paſhons and keep 
him cloſe to ſtudy, make him a good ſcholar; 
make him learn, —You comprehend me, Sir.” 
_ The maſter promiſed an implicit obedience to - 
theſe injunctions, and ſoon after was privately 
addreſſed by the wife in this manner: 
Sir, you muſt not mind what my huſband 
ſays, he's an obſtinate man, a mule, Sir, a per- 
fect mule, a downright perverſe creature; and 


as for me, I'm quite of a mild temper, But you 


B 3 muſt 
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muſt educate my ſon, Sir, according to my plea- 
ſure and my plan; you muſt not notice my huſ- 
band's directions, he's an inſignificant, obſti- 


nate man, therefore, Sir, as the child is of a 


mild diſpoſition, like me, never beat him, Sir, 


never beat him; I'm ſure he'll never deſerve it, 
for he's exceedingly mild. You muſt know, 


Sir, that you ſpoil the child if you don't ſpare the rod; 
indulgence breeds emulation, and emulation 
makes ſcholars. 'Be kind to my child, for it was 
harſh uſage made my huſband obſtinate ; and ob- 
ſtinate I'll aſſure you he is; nay he is obſtinacy 
itſelf, Sir. But I deſire, after all, that my fon 
may be uſed tenderly, I have brought him 
up in that manner, and would have it continued. 
V es, Sir, 1 ſhall deſire that you will let him lie 
as long as he pleaſes in a morning; his conſti- 
tution is delicate, he muſt not be diſturbed too 
ſoon. Beſides, 1 wauld not have him too in- 
duſtrious, it will appear like being a mechanic; 
no, no, let him poſleſs a little genteel indolence. 
But above all things, Sir, never ſtint him in 
food, children ſhould not be ſtinted, let them 
have their fill and they'll grow finely ; beſides, 
they'll learn the better for .cating well, .a full 


belly makes a full head. You know likewiſe, 


Sir, that hunger will eat through ſtone walls and 
make the temper furious, impatient and obdurate ; - 
Lou conceive, Sir?“ 


Perfectly, Madam,“ replied the pedagogue; 
and after having anſwered both parties with great 


politeneſs and preciſion, they departed well ſatiſ- 
fied that they had outwitted each other. 

As ſoon as the parents were gone, the maſter 
forgot the contradictory inſtructions they had 


given, and immediately put young Ambler under 


the common regulations of the ſchool, by which 
means 


o 
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means he was better uſed than he would have 
been if his father's inſtructions had been followed, 


and became a better ſcholar than if his mother's 


documents had been purſued, 


« Ape-hke, fond parents act extremely ill, 
And whom theylove, with their embraces kill.“ 


In an altercation between Mr. Ambler, ſenior, 
and his wife, ſoon after it was determined by 
both to write to the maſter concerning their fa- 
vorite ſcjiences. The debate related to the ſupe- 
rior. utility of geography and dancing. The 
gentleman was in favor of geography, the lady 
of dancing; in conſequence of which the follow- 
ing laconic epiſtles, were written to Dr. Birch, by 
both parties reſpectively 


4 SIR, | 
& Teach my ſon geography, that he may 
© know how to trave@ through the world; but 
let him not attend to dancing, for a man looks 
© like a monkey when tripping about a room. 
«© ANDREW AMBLER.” 
« SIR, 
Let my fon learn dancing, that he may be 
« able to move gracefully ; but let him not ſtudy 
„geography, left he ſhould have a rambling 
« defire to ſee ſtrange countries, and either be 
* Joſt in the ocean, or devoured by cani- 
4% bals, „ MARY AMBLER.““ 


Theſe letters made no farther impreſſion on 
Dr. Birch, than to induce him to comply with 
both requeſts, and teach him both geography and 
dancing. 3 

Thus, by the contradiction of the parents, the 


ſon became perfectly well accompliſhed, and 


gained more from the mutual contention of both, 
than 


—_—. Sn 
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than he could have done by the partial fondneſs 


of either Me, 
Ant length young Ambler was removed to the 
_unive:fity, where he acted like other ſtudents, 
viz. kept late hours, ſwore a little, gamed much, 
intrigued with his bed-maker, and ran in debt 
with his vintner ; but time corrected his error. 

Mr. Ambler, ſenior, becoming inſolvent, 
through his own imprudence and the extrava- 
gance of his wife, the. young gentleman was 
forced to leave the univerſity before he had taken 
any degree, on account of the lowneſs of hrs 
finances. ore & 

„On coming firſt to London, he ſtudied the 
law; but not finding that profeſhon agreeable 
either to his conſcience, or his principles of 

honor, he forſook it for phyſic; which, in a 
ſhort time, proved equally diſagreeable; for the 
benevolence of his temer was ſuch, that he 
could not bear to ſee his fellow creatures in mi- 
ſery, without being certain of giving them relief. 
Mr. Ambler's next attempt was on the ſtage, 
in which ſtate of life he thought to qualify and 
bring under command, his natural paſſions, by 
the repreſentation of thoſe which were artificial. 
After practiſing this employment for ſome time, 
he found many. things amiſs, and in particular 
condemned pantomime as ablurd ; but, in order to 
make people think as well as ſee, at the repreſenta- 
tion of a pantomime, he endeayoured, in an inge- 
nious addreſs, to prove that it might be conſi- 
dered as a ſentimental comedy, which gained 
him great applauſe. — 

A lady of a competent, though not conſider- 
able fortune, who ſaw Mr. Ambler in the cha- 
racter of Archer, in the Beaux Sttatagem, con- 


ceiyed a partial affection for him; which he was 
wo , 5 given 


« 
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given to underſtand by a particular friend. The 
2 in his favour eaſily gained him ad- 
miſſion to the preſence of the lady; the inter- 
view was productive of an eclairciſſement, and 
the latter terminated in a marriage. 

Ihe lady, within a twelvemonth after her 
marriage, died in child- birth; and Mr. Ambler, 
for ſome time, gave himſelf up to the ꝓangs of 
melancholy. At length, however, reaſon over- 
came diſſatis faction, and hope baniſhed the 
thoughts of deſpair. He took the reſolution to 
travel, in order to be diverted from the uſual 


objects of his attention; the remedy ſucceeded, 


and he returned perieAly well acquainted * the 
world.” 

By this time we were pretty near the ho of 
our deſtination ; the little hiſtory juſt recited, 
having filled up the time till our arrival in vght 
of the Green Park coffee-houſe. 

As it was at .an early hour, and this was the 
very extremity of the town, my companion told 
me that little was to be expected of obſervation 
here. Luckily, however, ſaid he, yonder ſits 
Mr. Ambler; I will go up and ſpeak to him; 


and, in the mean time, you may remark on that 


young ſpark with the diſh of coffee before him, 
who ſeems far more attentive to his pocket-glaſs, 
than to his morning's draught. I will tell you 
more of him preſently.” 

As he ſaid this, he walked up to his friend; 
whilſt I turned my eyes towards a figure which 
appeared almoſt of the doubtful gender. It was 
a young perſon dreſled in a moſt effeminate man- 
ner, with a high head, large white hat, buttons 
of various colours on his cloaths, which were of 
ſilk, adorned with taſſels, and knotted with rib- 
bands; he had a {word by his hide, ſteel _ 

al 
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and inlaid, which ſeemed calculated for orna- 
ment rather than uſe; and his handkerchief 
breathed perfumes too ſtrong for many conſtitu- 
tions to endure.; ſometimes he would take up the 
newſpaper, then throw it down with a careleſs air 
and caſting a fapercihous look upon the com- 
poanp, return to his glaſs, as his beſt companion; 
by his geſtures ſufficiently teſtifying, that he was 
abundantly ſatisfied with his own ſweet perſon. 
The old gentleman, returning, aſked me what 
I thought of him ? I replied, that I took him 
to be the coxcombical ſon of ſome perſon of 
quality. No, ſaid he, he is the ſon of an 
eminent pawnbroker in the city, whoſe father, 
knowing his extravagant diſpoſition, would give 
him nothing in his life-time ; but, dying inteſ- 
tate, he came in for above 50001, the greater 
part of which he ſoon diſſipated, waſting his 
weak conſtitution upon wine and women. A 
famous match-maker, however, recommended 
him, about a year fince, to the notice of a 
buxom widow, who had long kept a capital inn 
in the country, Charmed with an appearance 
which ſome of the ſex would deſpiſe, ſhe beſtowed 
herſelf and her fortune upon him without re- 
ſerve. + Her return was firſt indifference, after- 
wards, ill uſage and deſertion; which, moſt 
people think, brought on her an incurable ma- 
lady, of which ſhe languiſhed till ſhe died. And 
now, releaſed from all ties, he is going on in the 
former way, to diffipate his remaining fortune, 
with only this remarkable difference: that wine 
having proved his enemy, he is more moderate 
in the uſe of it; and finding himſelf little fit for 
the combats of Venus, he has transferred his 
pretended love for the fair ſex, to a moſt immo- 
derate admiration of his'own perſon, which he 
| ſpares 
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ſpares no pains to deck with every effeminate or- 
nament that the times can afford, or his own 
childiſh fortune induce him to purchaſe. 

«© Oppoſite to him you will ſee a ſtrong con- 
traſt : there is a ſea-officer who has grown old in 
the ſervice of his country, and has yet attained 
to no higher degree than that of a lieutenant. 
See how he bites his nails and frowns upon this 
Adonis. Such will ever be the fate of merit un- 
ſupported in every country. But Mr. Ambler is 
coming, ſo you will excuſe me for the preſent ; 
I ſhall leave you to yourſelves.” 

I ſhould have been ſorry for the departure of 
the old gentleman, but that his friend coming up 
at this time, introduced himſelf very aptly to my 
company, and ſoon proved himſelf the man of 
penetration and underſtanding. 

As he was already poſſeſſed of my defign, he 
readily offered himſelf as my conductor; and as 
he obſerved it was ſometimes proper to enter the 
„ houſe of mourning,” propoſed paying a viſit to 
St. George's Hoſpital, where he ſaid an old ſerv- 
ant of his father's had long been confined by 
illneſs. 1 readily conſented, and we went thither ; 
accordingly the perſon in queſtion we heard was 
gone out; and, though no ſurgeons, for once we 
reſolved to walk the hoſpital”. In one of the 
wards we perecived a meagre figure walking about 
with one of his arms tied in a fling. He ſeemed 
about fifty years of age, diſeaſe appeared to have 


made great havock on his perſon, and ſorrow was 


ſeated in his countenance; we entered into con- 
verſation with him, when he gave us the following 
account of himſelf :— - 

J was bred to the law, and left young with 
a decent competency, when I entered into bufinefs 


for mylelf. Inſtead of loſing my integrity by my 
practice, 
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practice, I in a ſhort time became diſguſted with 
my profeſſion, and determined to quit a line of 
life which I could not continue in agreeable to 
my conſcience, without ſacrificing common ho- 
—neſty to its various chicaneries. I bought a com- 
miſſion, and went into the army, where during 
the laſt war I particularly diſtinguiſned myſelf in 
ſeveral memorable engagements ; my fituation, 
however, became-irkſome, and I was diſliked by 
my brother officers, who ſhunned my company 
on account of my wanting the neceſſary accom- 
 pliſhments. They indeed allowed me courage, 
ſkill, and aſſiduity with reſpect to diſcipline ; but 
I was ftill incomplete, and not an officer's com- 
anion, for theſe reaſons ; my heart would not 
ſuffer me to debauch a girl, and boaſt of it; my 
tongue abhorred toaſting a beauty, and giving a 
fignificant wink in order to intimate an intrigue, 
and ruin her reputation ; I could not drink hard, 
hated gaming, and deteſted ſwearing ; for theſe 
ſagacious reaſons I was deemed a ſorry fellow, 
a man without ſoul, without life, a mere milk- 
ſop ; and for ſuch my deficiencies was excluded 
the company of my brother officers, as an igno- 
ramus This contemptible treatment at length 
rouſed my paſhons ; I quarrelled with one of the 
officers for his impertinence, a challenge was 
fent, and a duel enſued. I difarmed my antago- 
niſt, who aged with great puſillanimity; when . 
F the reſt of the officers of the regiment coolly ob- 
| ſerved, it was a thoutand pitics that I could not 
| whore, drink, and game, as well as I could fight, 
| They allowed that I had blood, but wanted ſpunk 
| and ſpirit ; it was therefore unanimouſly agreed 
| | to claſs me as an infipid. | 
At the cloſe of the war I fold my commiſſion, 


in order to be freed from a diſagreeable predica- 
J I ment, 
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ment, in which it was neceſſary to become half a 
rogue, and quite a rake; in order to fit myſelf for 
the military company. 1 

© [| then made a tranſition from arms to arts, 
and ſtudied chemiſtry, where inſtead of diſcovering 
the philoſopher's ſtone, I diſcovered that cruci- 
bles were a finking fund to my pocket, and that 
my money daily diminiſhed by evaporating away 
in hermetical ſmoke. | 

«+ Being rouſed from my golden phrenzy of 
tranſmutation, I ſcraped together the ſmall re- 
mains of my fortune, and turned merchant, 
thinking that lucrative gains in this kind of buſi- 
neſs, might prove honorable and eaſy. I ſhipped 
my whole ſubſtance in an adventure to America, 
juſt after the troubles in that country commenced. 
My evil genius, however, {ſtill purſued me; the 
ſhip was taken by an American privateer, and my 
total ruin was the conſequence. 


© Bold were the men, who on the ocean firſt 

„ Spread their new ſails when ſhipwrecks were 
the worſt; | 

© More danger new from man alone can find, 

Than from the rocks, the billows, and the 
wind.“ 


„ Stagnated at firſt by my calamities, I was for 
ſome time ſtupified ; but recovering to a ſenſe of 
reflection, my fituation overpowered my faculties, 
and I fell into a violent fever, which conſumed 
what little pittance I had previouſly preſerved. - 

On the recovery of my health, I applied to 
ſeveral whom I had imagined to be cordial friends, 
but the ſucceſs of my application proved them to 
be only formal acquaintances., Several of them 
had partaken of the ſun-ſhine of my proſperity, 
but avoided diſſipating the clouds of my decline. 
They only „ worſt of comfort, 


pity, 


K 
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pity, inſtead of pecuniaty aſſiſtance; and were 
ſorry for my misfortunes, without affording me 
the leaſt relief. 2 


* At length I met with an old acquaintance, 


who had taſted of the bitter cup of calamity him- 
ſelf; he felt for me, becauſe adverfity had taught 
him humanity. He gave me a few ſhillings, they 
were all he could ſpare. I received them with 
heart felt gratitude, and reſolved to endeavour all 
in my power to find the means of -procuring a 


decent livelihood; being convinced that it is always ' 


laudable in a man to adopt any trade or profeſ- 


ſion, rather than to be a burden to his friends or 


the community. . 

© As I had received a liberal education, T made 
no doubt but that I might get my bread by my 
pen. My deſign was to offer myſelf as a clerk ; 
for this purpoſe, T at firſt applied at one of the 


regiſter offices; but I ſoon found 'myſelf only 


trifled with. At laſt, however, meeting with 


another old friend, to whom I made my caſe 


known, he recommended me to a lottery- office 
keeper, whom I (waited on immediately, and 
agreed with him at eighteen ſhillings per week for 
a certain time. This would have been, in a man- 
ner, an eſtate to me; and Hwent home wards that 
evening in high ſpirits. Whether it were that 
my mind was too much buſied with the confi- 
deration of my approaching good fortune, or from 
what other reaſon I know not, but croſſing the 
way in Picadilly, without proper attention, my 
foot flipped, and J fell under a coach which ran 
over me, and broke my arm. Some humane 
perſons conveyed me to this hoſpital, where I have 
ever fince remained; had there been no inſtitu- 
tion of this nature, moſt probably I muſt have 
periſhed. —T his, gentlemen, is the ſum of my 

ory ; 
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ſtory ; I have ſeen much of life, and much of 
ſorrow. The reſult is, that I have learned not to 
be too much elated with ſucceſs; and above all, 
never to deſpair in any ſituation.“ Ar ng 
The reſignation and temper of this unhappy 
perſon charmed us both, and after each of us 
bad preſented him with a ſmall ſum for the pur- 
chaſe of wine or other comforts, not provided for 
convaleſcents by the charity, we took our leave 
of him, and viſited ſeveral other wards, in ſome 
of which we ſaw beings, who, by their own crimes 
or folly, had reduced themſelves to a deplorable, 


_ fituation; in others, perſons whom the afflicting 


hand of Heaven lad marked out for misfortunes. 
Many feemed to wait for their diſſolution as a 
blefhng ; yet 

Over them triumphant Death his dart 

% $ho0k; but delay'd to ſtrike.“ 

The ſcene growing tos affecting, we departed, not 
without heaving a ſigh, and dropping a tear due 
to nature and humanity. 

As we walked along, my friend obſerved that 
theſe inſtitutions were highly deſerving of praiſe, 
but, like many others, required ſome few regu- 
lations, and a more ſtrict regard to be paid to the 
internal government of them, which was gene- 
rally left too much in the hands of mercenary 
ſervants, who were apt to attend ſolely to their 
own intereſt, too careleſs of the welfare of the 
patients, and the original deſign of the charity. 

Having left the hoſpital, we proceeded througli 


The GREEN- PARK, ſometimes called 
CONSTITUTION-HILL, 


On account of the ſalubrious air which is there 


found. A number of deer were formerly kept 


C 2 here, 
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here, but I perceived moſt of them had been re- 
moved, and various alterations made on this ſpot, 
as well as in St. James's Park, from which it 
can hardly be ſaid to be ſeparated. Mr. Am- 
bler ſtopped a moment to caſt a glance upon 


The QUE EN's PALACE; 


This was formerly called Buckingham-houſe as 
I remember, and ſeems to have been built (though 
on a ſmall ſcale) in the ſtyle of Cliefden-houſe, 
the ſeat of thegreat Villars ; and as Pope obſerves, 


«© The bower of wanton Shrewſbury and love.” 


This manner of building has, it ſeems, proved 
ſo very agreeable to our ſovereign, that he has not 
only *purchaſed the edifice we are contemplating 
for his Queen, but has made ſome conſiderable 
offers for Cliefden-houſe, in order to convert it 
into a royal palace. The latter ſeems indeed to | 
be a much more deſirable reſidence than the for- » 
mer; I was agreeably ſurpriſed at the change | 
which had taken place in St. James's Park; I 
thought the damp marſhy incloſure, commonly > 
called the /ſland, well exchanged for an extenſive 
hwn, the paliſadoes round which ſerve likewiſe 
to prevent many of thoſe indecencies and irregu- 
larities, which were become a nuiſance in the very 
neighbourhood of royalty. It befides formed a 
place of encampment, as I found in the time of the 
late riots. Paſſing by | 


St. JAMES's PALACE, 


Mr. Ambler could not help lamenting that our 
monarchs were not better accommodated, a cir- 
cumſtance which brought to his mind an old ſay- 
ing of the French and Italians, ** T hat our hoſ- n 
pitals and priſons were conſtructed like palaces, 


whilit our palaces weze like priſons or hoſpitals.” 
a We 
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We did not quit the park till we came to the 
HORS E- GUARD ðùG, 


A building well contrived, and which has a very 
good effect. Croſſing the way, I could not help 
ſurveying with pleaſure that chaſte and noble 
ſtructure the banquetting-hou'e, now | 


WHITEHALL CHAPEL, 


The laſt relick of a once glorious palace. This, 
(ſaid I), was the refidence of former kings. Here 
Charles I. unhappily met bis fate, and here his for 
rioted in luxury. But this edifice, once made 
uſe of only for revels, is now dedicated to ſacred 
purpoſes.” As it was prayer-time, we walked 
in, and ſtayed till fervice was over. When we 
went out, I took notice of the beauty of the 
cieling; my friend could not help obſerving, 


that this (though impoffible to remove) was an 


inconvenience to be lamemed. ** I am no great 
friend (faid he) to paintings in churches and 
- chapels; but if there are any, I could with them 
at leaſt to be repreſentauons of ſomething ſerious 
and religious. What you admire was well 
adapted to a banquetting-houſe, but it is cer- 
tainly improper in a place of divine worſhip.” 
As we croſſed over from hence, my attention 
was directed to a more modern building, of a 
different ſtructure, where I ſaw ſeveral perſons in 
uniforms, and otherwiſe habited, entering in 
- haſte; and immediately recollected it to be 


The ADMIRALTY, 


This is a place (ſaid my friend) where there 
is generally a great buſtle in war- time; ſome re- 
forting thither to pa/s, and many more waiting 
for promotion. This may in ſome ſenſe be 


ſtyled the Palladium of our country, ſince on 
C 3 the 
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the reſolves of the admiralty-board depend 10 
much of the glory and happineſs of Britain. 
In ſome things they may be controled by a higher 


power; but the higheſt power often properly 
yields to their profeſſional knowledge. But do 
you ſee that young ſpark in the laced cloaths, who 
has juſt ſtepped out of a chariot, that was pre- 
vented by the ſtoppage of carriages from coming 
up? Would you not think he had ſome great 
buſineſs here?” I anſwered in the affirmative. 
+ You are quite deceived, (replied my compa- 
nion), he has nothing to do with naval 
affairs; but having, by means of a good effron- 
tery, got ſome ſlight knowledge of the Earl of 
S- , he thus attends on him as he does at 


the levee, of many, with whom he has no buſineſs 


but what he makes occaſionally, and from whom 
one would imagine he could not have any 
expectations. As to his own character in life, 
it is uncertain. He was born in Ireland, as he 


ſays, of very genteel parents; however that may 


be, if he had any fortune, he laviſhed it away, 
and came over to England as an adventurer, - A 


country man of his meeting him hefe by chance, 


when much reduced, furniſhed him with a tem- 
porary ſupply, and initiated him into the princi- 


ples of gaming, as carried on at the politeſt . 


places of reſort by ſome of the greateſt ſc—ls on 
earth. As he had a good preceptor, and poſ- 
ſeſſed a willing mind, he ſoon became an adept, 
and winning conſiderable ſums, ſet up his car- 
riage, and began to aſſume the airs of a perſon 
of quality, which he was the more enabled to 
do; by mixing with ſome of the firſt rank at New- 
market and other places. It is faid he is now 
making his addrefles to the ſiſter of a perſon of 
great fortune, and ſome rank in lite, whoſe bro- 
| ther 
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ther entertaining ſome ſcruples as to the young 
gentleman's real character and ſituation, he has 
for ſome time abſtained from the gaming- table, 
(living on the fruits of former induſtry) and has 
doubled his affiduity in viſiting great men in the 
manner above- mentioned, in order to preſerve his 
conſequence.” Thus diſcourſing, we paſſed 


NORTHUMBERLAND - HOUSE, 


Where a fire had lately made ſome devaſta- 
tion. My companion here made a few perti- 
nent remarks on the ſplendour in which the fa- 
mily had long lived, which he ſaid was an honour 
to their country, and their boundleſs generoſity 
and charity, which had conſtantly done honour to 
their own ſpirit and humanity. 

As we took our way through the Strand, we 
were tempted to go down 


The ADELPHI BUILDINGS, 


Where a new kind of architecture, of ſtreet 
upon ſtreet, and houſes ſunk three ſtories below 
the pavement, are. diſplayed. -<* The idea (faid 
my friend) was ingenious, and the plan upon 
. the whole uſeful. This terrace, however, though 
in ſummer pleaſant, 1s yet in winter-time, on ac- 
count of the fogs from the river, a diſagreeable, 
and, as I conceive, rather an unhealthy ſituation. 
Returning through the Strand, we came to 
that beautiful range of offices, not yet finiſhed, 
erected where the old palace, called | 


SOMERSET HOUSE, 


F ormerly ſtood, and for which that ruinous 
edifice was well exchanged. The increaſe of 
buildings, 
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22 ANDERTON's COFFEE-HOUSE. 
buildings, as my friend well obſerved, was cer- 


tainly productive of much good conſequence in 


the great ſtreets of London, though the rage for 
building in the fuburbs had rather done harm 
than good of late years. In a commercial coun- 
try, every thing that is to the benefit of trade 
ſhould doubtleſs be encouraged, but all that tends 
to the increaſe of luxury ſhould be moſt carefully 
avoided. 2 

As we went through Fleet-ſtreet, Mr. Ambler 
propoſed our calling in at . 


ANDERTON's, 


As we had ſeen nothing of the manners of a city 
coffee-houſe. At our entrance, as I imagined, 
my dreſs was a little remarked by ſome young 
fellows who fat near the door; 1 thought proper 
to withdraw to a farther box, from whence we 
could deſcant upon the company without being 
ſo much obſerved ourſelves. | 

Ihe firſt perſon that attracted my companion's 
notice, was a dull heavy looking man, very plainly 
dreſſed, who was drinking his coffee, and devour- 
ing fome muffins, with great ſeeming ſatisfaction, 
only now and then ſtopping to look round upon 
the company, which he did with no ſmall marks 
of contempt. Mr. Ambler informed me he was 
a citizen, who was generally tolerably well be- 
loved by his neighbours till he became worth a 


plum, after which he grew inſufferably infalent. 


Beſides this, an œconomy that before ſeemed 
laudable, degenerated into the moſt fordid cove- 


touſneſs.— He was a married man, (conti- 


nued my companion) and juſt at this juncture 
loſing his wife, who was an amiable woman; he 
grew, to complete his character, a tyrannicat 


father. 


4 
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father. He ſtopped the education of his ſon, to 
ſave money, and abridged him of the neceſſaries 
of life, The youth paſſed his time fo ill, that 
he begged to be put out apprentice to ſome trade 
but his father grudged to give a premium, or 
even to find him in cloaths. His mother's bro- 
ther, however, furniſhing theſe articles, the lad 
was happily delivered, at laſt, from his penurious 


father's tyranny, who is hated by all that have 


the unhappineſs to know him. Having left off 
his trade, he is turned uſurer, and preys on the 
diſtreſſes of others. In the mean time, he almoſt 
grudges himſelf victuals and drink; but ſhews 
that he has an excellent appetite whenever, as is 
often the caſe, he can make the purſes of others 
pay for what his craving ſtomach conſumes. I 
dare ſay (added Mr. Ambler) he is now in wait- 
ing for ſomebody, whom he means to fleece.“ 
He had ſcarcely ſaid theſe words, when a young 
man, of a genteel appearance, entered the coffee- 
room ; and, on enquiring for Mr. Secure, was 
directed to the box where the uſurer ſat. The 
laſt mentioned petſon called for a diſh of coffee, 
and, upon ſomething being whiſpered in his ear, 
he paid the reckoning, and they withdrew, the 
room being by this time, I ſuppoſe, too full for 


them to tranſact their private buſineſs. 


They were but juſt gone, when my attention 
was called to a gentleman who was haranguing 
on politics, to an old man that fat in the box 
with him, and, by his noiſy eloquence, diſturb- 
ing the company. Mr. Ambler informed me, 
this ſenator had once been an officer in Ireland; 
but having firſt much abuſed an Iriſh gentleman, 
then'challenged, and, laſtly, forgetting to meet him, 
his brother officers did nat frget to ſhew him 


ſuch marks of their reſentment, in every public 


company, 


/ 
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company, that. he was obliged to ſell his com- 
miſſion, and had lived by his wits (as the phraſe 
is) ever fince. It ſeemed, that being trouble» 
ſome at the weſt end of the town, he had got 
himſelf turned out of the coffec-houſes there by 


. perſons that knew bim; fince which, he. had. 


done the city the honour of his preſence, and 
favoured them with his harangues, which he in- 
truded upon every one, and meant to pals for a 


great orator, though, in fit, he was but a vain 


Pretender to argument, and as deſtitute of elo- 
2 as he had ſhewn himſelf of courage. In. 
act, he was à vain-boaſter, and frequently got. 
himſelf diſgraced accordingly. A tall perſon, 
in a military dreſs, juſt now entering, this figure 
of a man paid his reckoning, and ſtalked away, 
it ſeemed as if he feared to be known to this 
gentleman; and, with all his love of praiſe, like 
Captain Bobadil, did not wiſh to be to 
popular.” | | 

*« But, obſerve that genteel young man, ſa 
plainly but neatly dreſſed (ſaid Mr. Ambler), 
he is direaly the contraſt of the ſelf-ſufficient 
fellow that went out; bred with expectations of 
a fortune, and indulged in a liberal education, 
his parents coming to decay in the world, and 
his father dying while he was yet young, being 
ignorant of any trade, he ſcarcely knew how to 
gain a livelihood. At length, a perſon whom 
he had formerly known, in better days, offered 
to employ him as a clerk; he gladly accepted the 
propoſal ; but he had not been with his new em- 
ployer above fix months before he ſuddenly ſhut 
up his houſe, went aff much in debt, and proved 
to be concerned in ſome ſwindling ſchemes, 


greatly to his diſcredit, Poor Ewſon, (that is his 


name), not only loſt thirty pounds, his due by 
| agreement, 
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reement, but was generally looked ill upon for 
having had ſuch a connection, though, in truth, 
all the ſchemes of the houſe were unknown to 
him. Now. again out of bread, and endued with 
too much modeſty to be ſolicitous for employ- 
ment, and too much ſpirit to be troubleſome to 
any body, he was reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs ; 
whole days he paſſed almoſt without any ſuſte- 
" nance, till one day, fitting in this room over a 
ſolitary diſh of coffee, which was intended for 
his breakfaſt, dinner and ſupper, an elderly gen- 
tleman by chauce fell into converſation with him, 
by degrees, extorted ſome account of his ſitua- 
tion; and finding him, apparently, a ſenſible and 
worthy perſon, recommended him to a friend of 
his, an eminent banker in Lombard: ſtreet, 
whoſe head clerk he now 1s, and has, for ſome 
time, ſupported his aged mother out of his earn- 
ings; but a diſtant relation, who never would 
help the family in life, lately dying, a genteel 
- fortune has fallen to him, which, from the 
tenor of his conduct, it is not doubted but he 
will improve to the beſt advantage.” 
As we were now rather crowded, having 
_ thanked my friend for his information, I made 
a motion to withdraw, which Mr. Ambler com- 
lied with, and we directed our courle along 
Fleet-ſtreet, ſtopping a while, in our way, to 
contemplate 


BLACK-FRIARS BRIDGE. 


Here T obſerved, that the covering over that 
noiſome place of ſtench, formerly called Fleet- 
ditch, and building a bridge, was certainly a 
great and laudable work; true, ſaid Mr. 
Ambler, but as to the bridge, though it has a 

very 


| 
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very handſome appearance, it is not without its 


inconveniencies. It has no ſhelter from the win- 


ter's ſtorm, or ſummer's heat; it was ſeemingly 
intended as an improvement on the plan of 
Weſtminſter bridge, but I can hardly conſider 


it as ſuch; and I muſt conſider the toll exacted 


from foot-paſſengers, ſo long continued, as a 


diſgrace to the city. 


I could not but acknowledge the truth of theſe 
obſervations ; and as I well remembered to have 
ſeen the bridge when firſt built, did not chuſe to 
ſpend any time in advancing towards it ; but on 
the contrary we directed our courſe through the 


heart of the city. 


We turned afide, however, to obſerve the devaſ- 
tations committed by- the populace at the 


FLEET-PRISON and NEWGATE ; 


When my companion aſſured me, ** that thirty 


armed men acting in a ſpirited manner, 
might have prevented this” deſtruction; and 
a ſmall force timely employed, might have en- 
tirely hindered the rioters from perpetrating their 
defigns. On this occaſion, I could not help ex- 
preſſing my deteſtation of thoſe who dared to 
employ the ſacred name of religion as a cloak for 
their wicked purpoſes. Mr. Ambler obſerved, .it 


-was generally believed that not one of the Pro- 


teſtant Aſſociation, as they called themſelves, had | 
any hand in this matter, much leſs their leader.“ 

*« But (ſaid he) as this latter is a point which 
will be publicly diſcuſſed, we will drop it, and 
leave it with our ſuperiors. I ſhall only obſerve, 
that the panic with which people were ſtruck 


was amazing; and the conduct of a late city ma- 


giſtrate 
' 
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giſttate in withholding affiſtance, ſhameful beyond 
example.“ Thus diſcourſing, we reached 


St. PAUL'Ss CAT HEDR AL., 


Which ſcarcely any perſon who has been in Lon- 
don has riot viſited. I had feen it in my younger 
years, and aſcending to its top, not without ſome 
degree of fear, ſurveyed with admiration the 
ſtreets, river, adjacent country, and the appear- 
ance of the little folks below. | a 
The plan of this cathedral (faid my com- 
"anion) it is well known was taken from St. 
eter's at Rome; and ſome people do not ſcruple 
to aſſert, that the copy exceeds the original. I 
have ſeen them both, but I cannot ſay I am of 
that opiniart.. The four ſpires of St. Peter's have 
a better effect than the two thar ornament St. 
Paul's; the corridore of pillars which leads up to 
the church, has befides a very good effect, and 
above all the convenient openings, which ſhew 
the building to a great advantage; whereas there 
is not one good avenue leading to St. Paul's. 
The beſt of them, which is Ludgate- hill, where 
we now are, you will obſerve it does not face. 
And if I may be permitted ta make any obſerv- 
ations on the inſide, noble as the architecture is, 
it has the appearance of a very large unfurniſhed 
houſe, having neither monuments nor other or- 
naments to fill up the vacancies. The choir 
alone is worth notice, and how ſmall a part is 
this of the building ?” 
Crofling the way, my friend perſuaded me to 
vinßt 8 
WOOD- STREET COMPTER. 
„Here (ſaid he) I expect to fee an old com- 


pauion who waits for his releaſe, and here you may 
| D contem- 


liberty.“ 
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contemplate thoſe dungeons which have too Jong 
marked the reign of ſlavery in the very boſom, ot; 
Accordingly. we went to No. 10, where upon 
enquiring for Mr. Lateman, we were admitted, 
Mr. Ambler obſeryed, that it was eaſy to ſend for 
him into the lodge; but as my deſign was to take 
a view of the priſon, we might as well meet him 
there. To this I conſented, and immediately a. 
perſon on the infide of the gate vociferated for 
Mr. Lateman. Mr. Lateman the RAT? do you 
want? cried a female. No, Mr. Lateman the. 
DzBTOR,, was the reply. I now. took the li- 
berty of aſking the reaſon of the former demand, 
when I was told, that men taken up for aſſaults 
or night-brawls were termed RATs, and the har- 
lots or women in a fimilar ſituation, were there 
called Mice, and at locking up hours, crammed- 
into a hole acccordingly. | W 
The weighty doors turning flow. on their 
creaking hinges ; we were at length admitted into 
the interior part of this building, which one ſhould 
Have thought as one of our modern authors has ex- 
preſſed it to be Sacred to the Genius of ſorrow.” 
For my own part, I muſt confeſs that entering 
the infernal regions could ſcarcely have ſtruck me 
with more dread ; yet as ſoon as I came into the 
yard, I ſaw ſeveral perſons walking backwards 
and forwards with no vifible concern in their 
countenances ; and looking a little farther to the 
right, obſerved numbers of ragged wretches very 
buſily employed in gaming. 
When Mr. Ambler's friend appeared, who was 
a middle- aged man, he ſaluted us very genteelly, 
and would have gone back to the lodge, but that 
my companion in a whiſper (as I ſuppoſed) gave 
him an idea of my view and intentions. What 
confirmed 


| 
| 
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| confirmed me in this ſuppoſition was, his imme- | 
7 diately propoſing to ſhew us the different man- | 
ſions of this houle of woe; and firſt, he took us = 
to the common fide, where, after paſſing a gate 
that ſeparated it from the yard, we entered a fort 
of dark hall, where we ſaw ſome people eating 
| and drinking with little ſeeming concern. The 
{ſmell of the place was almoſt intolerable. I ob- 
ſerved, the beds of ſuch as had any, were placed 
in ranges, as our ſhelves, over each other; and 
thoſe who had none, were obliged to he upon the 
boards. We did not ſtay long here, but were 
foon conducted to another ward, where priſoners 
might have beds provided them, and ranged much 
in the fame ſlovenly and unwholeſome manner 
for fifteen pence per week. The women atfo had 
a ward ſeparate from the men ; but all perſons 
taken up for night aſſaults, as we were told, were 
Hable to be mixed with thieves in the ſtrong room, 
unleſs they paid for a chamber to themſelves, in 
which caſe there was a range of rooms allotted 
for them; the price 28. per night before, and 18. 
per night after commitment. Before T ſhew you 
the maſter's fide, where debtors are accommodated 
with ſeparate rooms for their money (ſaid Mr. La- 
teman ) if you pleaſe Iwill conduct you to the re- 
gions below; and fo ſaying, he led us down a flight 
of ſtairs to a dark room under the chapel, which 
I ſhould rather have taken for a dungeon than a 
drinking room. Here candles were uſed at noon- 
day, which'the cuſtomers paid for, the landlord 
of the tap not furniſhing any. but on ſuch con- 
| ditions ; and here debtors and felons were in > 
manner mixed together, a circumſtance which 
| uſtruck me as a great impropriety. The few 
windows here were ſhattered, and the panes that 
were whole, covered with duſt; the place was full - 
D 2 of. 
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of ill ſmells, and every inconvenience that man 
could conceive. I fee (ſaid my guide, addrefing 
himſelf to me) that you ſeem ſurpriſed at finding 
a place ſo little adapted for the purpoſe, yet even 
here there is ſcarcely an evening paſſes but the 
room reſounds with mirth. I aſked if we could 
have any thing to drink, on which the landlord 
anſwered in the affirmative ; and on calling for a 
bottle of wine, led me into a room behind the 
bar, which was a little more convenient, and 
where we ſaw ſome perſons tolerably well dreſſed 
taking their morning's draught, apparently with as 
much compoſure as if they had been at the 
tavern. I thought the liquor was very indifferent, 
which I obſerved to Mr. Ambler's friend as we 
quitted the room, adding, that I ſuppoſed it was 
always fo here; he -rephied, it was in general. 
«+ But, ſaidhe, we once had a landlord who married 
a relation of the keeper, that lighted up this diſmal 
tap-room at his own expence, made the place we 
fat in convenient, and furniſhed. his gueſts: with 
the beſt of wines and other liquors; but he 
truſled, contrary to the cuſtom of the place, by 
which, and other extravagances, (added he ſeri- 
ouſly) the poor man got himſelf into a gaol.” I 
eould not help ſmiling at the expreſſion, whi 
our guide perceiving obſerved, that a removal 
from a priſon where a man was known, was a 
very diſagreeable circumſtance. 

Thus converſing, he led us to the maſter's 
fide, where we were to finiſh our furvey. Here 
we ſaw ſeveral ſpacious rooms, but ſo entirely out 
of repair, that except for the privilege of a perſon 
having a chamber to himſelf, they ſeemed little de- 
ſireable, there being but a bed, a grate, : a table 4 5 
a chair in the moſt of them. | 


Me. 
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Mr. Lateman now conducted us to his apartment, 
which by the help of neatneſs, and ſome articles 
of his own furniture, made a more decent ap- 
pearance than the reſt of them. Here he en- 
tertained us with ſome little anecdotes of the 


priſon, and a few ſhort hiſtories of ſome of its 


inhabitants ; but as they moſtly contained only 
a relation of extravagance or miſery too com- 
monly known, few of them could much enter- 
tain the reader. The old man (ſays he) that” 
fat next Mr. Ambler, is an eternal talker, as you 
might obſerve. He was once a capital tradeſman : 
it is his boaſt that he neglected his buſineſs, to- 
mix with the men of faſhion at Newmarket, and 
to ſpend his time in gaming, till his extravagance - 
at laſt by degrees reduced him from a ſtate of af-- 
fluence to the loweſt diſtreſs ; and he is now, with © 
all his pride, ſo poor, that he is in conſtant fear 
of being turned over to the common fide for not” 
paying his weekly rent. The perfon with whom 
he was converſing, has long fince ſettled the debt 
for which he was arreſted, and he now 1s a pri- 
ſoner for his fees, to prevent other matters from 
coming againſt him. He is frequently out of 
doors, eſpecially on a Sunday; yet his name I. 
am told remains on the books as a priſoner. 

While he was thus diſcourfing, we were alarmed 

with a noiſe in the yard, when deſcending from 
the chamber to ſee what occaſioned it, we found 
a {tout fellow engaged with the turnkey, the con- 
{table of the priſon, and ſome others, who hav- 
ing overpowered him, put him into the black 
hole for having got drunk, ſtruck a debtor, and 
committed other faults. This, Mr. Lateman 
oblerved, was neceſſary to keep ſuch fellows in 
order; adding, that in ſome caſes, they were 
immediately removed to Newgate, | 

” D 3 _ Having 
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Having now finiſhed our ſurvey, we departed ; 
and I could not help taking notice of the ruinous 
ſituation of the priſon, which ſeemed ready to falt 
upon the heads of its wretched inhabitants. I 
thought the number here confined was great 
but it muſt decreaſe, as the practice of arreſting, 
for {mall debts, is aboliſhed. In effect, as Mr. 
Ambler remarked, arreſts have often been found 
cruel, and generally ineffectual; ſince the rogue 
would not pay, if hie did not chuſe it, and it muſt 
be barbarous to impriſon an honeſt man, and 
fooliſh to run the riſque of maintaining any one 
in confinement. 

We now took our leave of this communicative 

riſoner, when Mr. Ambler gave me ſome parti- 


. culars of his ſtory, the ſum of which was: That 


he was the younger fon of a gentleman. of fortune, 
who being diſpleaſed with him for marrying be- 
neath himſelf, as he conceived, though he made 
choice of a worthy woman of genteel deportment, 
intirely forſook him, and left him to ſhift for 
himſelf in the world. In conſequence of this 
deſertion, he had recourſe to various employ- 
ments, making it his chief happineſs to maintain. 
his beloved wife. But, about a year fince, 


added my friend, ſhe expired in child-bed ; when 


Mr. Lateman, ftruck with grief, fell into a vio- 
lent fit of ſickneſs; this occahoned his being diſ- 
charged from a place where he acted as clerk to a 
capital houſe ; it alſo cauſed him to contract ſome 
debts, for one of which he was arrefted and 
brought hither, juſt as he had recovered from his 
illneſs; being, however, one of thoſe few who 
riſe from misfortunes, inſtead of ſinking under 
them, he has ſubſiſted, ſince his arrival here, by 
writing eſſays for the public prints; and what has 
turned out ſtill more lucky for him, the perſon 
6 A . - that 
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that firſt offered his ſervices to get him that little 
employment, has ſince recommended him to a 
bookſeller in.the city, who has employed him on 
a work of conſequence, and has confented to 
advance the money on his note, to pay debt 
and coſts, and ſet him at liberty.” 


We were now come within fight of that well- 
known edifice, 


GUT Lp 


Where ſo much buſineſs, of various kinds, ts 
tranfacted for the benefit of the citizens of Lon- 
don, where various courts are held, and, among 
the reſt, that vulgarly called the Court of Con- 
ſcience; this court is arbitrary enough indeed, 
ſometimes, in its determinations ; yet it is cer- 
tainly uſeful for the recovery of ſmall debts, by 
ſtated payinents, uſeful to the plaintiff, and not 
inconvenient to the indpſtrious debtor. ** Here 
the candidates, for repreſenting the city, take 
their ſtand ; and here, ſaid my friend, the fate of 
expecting numbers will be determined, this 
winter, by the Wheel of Fortune, the re- 
preſentation of which we have ſeen in ſo many 
windows as we paſſed along, where thouſands 
are to be had for ſhillings, and twenty thou- 
ſands for crowns.” | 

This naturally led us into refleQions on ſtate 
lotteries, which, though an eaſy way for govern- 
ment to raiſe money, yet, being the means of en- 
couraging gaming and idleneſs among the people, 
and ſupporting a ſet of locuſts that prey upon 
them, ought, upon every principle of policy, to 
be aboliſhed. | | x 


* 


1 


be the prey of a lawleſs rabble J 
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We now directed our courſe eaſtward, and, in 
our way, caſt a glance on the high ſtteple of 


BOW CHURCH, 


In the tower of which, ſuch a variety of archi- 
teQture is diſplayed, the whole of which is ter- 
minated by a vaſt dragon, excellently calculated 
to attract the lightning in a thunder-ſtorm, and 
to ſhatter the ſtupendous fabric. 

FREIE onwards, we came preſently to 


The MANSION-HOUSE. 
Hke rde Mak EK ET formerly flood, and 


here it was zeſolved to erect a reſidence for 
the Lord Mayors of London; but the building, 


However elegant and convenient within, is of a 


heavy appearance withaut; and though a palace is 
a greater ornament than a market-place, yet it is 
2 pity that this had not been built at Cheapfide 
Conduit, or ſome more convenient and conſpi- 
cuous place; and if the architecture had been 
Hghter, it would have recommended itſelf greatly 
to the eye of the beholder ; it ſtands, however, 
convenient enough for the defence of the Bank 
and Lombard- ſtreet, where ſo much of the trea- 
fure of the nation is depoſited ; yet the citizens, 
it ſcems, have ſeen them both deſerted, and left. 
{for auglit of exertion. from the great Houſe), to 


The B A N EX, 
Next ſtruck our attention: This, ſaid my 
friend, would probably have fallen, had the 
riger made an carly attack upon it; and what 


2 muſt 
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muſt have been the conſequence ? the total ruin 
of whole families, and the ſubverfion of national, 
credit, | e | 
Here is depoſited not only the great bulk of 
the cath, but alſo the good faith of the common» 
wealth; and its eſtabliſhment is, at preſent, ſo 
intimately interwoven with that of the ſtate, 
that both would likely fall together. — We were 
now arrived at the | 


ROYAL EXCRANGE, 


A building well calculated to anſwer the purpofes 
for which it was planned and erected. If, there- 
fore the uſeful is the fair, this muſt be allowed, 
without the leaſt conſideration of the architec- 
ture, to be a, moſt excellent edifice ; the niches, 
for the ſtatues of the kings, are well contrived, 
and the walks, for different trading nations, pro- 
perly laid out. Notwithſtanding alk which con- 
Veniences, -Many people are diſpoſed to do their 
buſineſs on the outfide of the building, and at 
the adjacent coffee-houſes, who would have 
found themſelves much diſcompoſed, if there 
had been no exchange here, to accommodate 
them 

»The coffee-houſe men then (ſaid I) are 
obliged to theſe people.“ Ves, replied Mr, 
Ambler, and even that confined-one, which you 
ſee over the way, keeps a waiter who, without 
receiving any wages, finds his place worth upwards 
of one hundred a year; but they are, at preſent, too 
much crowded for us to enter with any degree of 
ſatis faction.“ f | 264 

The calls of- hunger, at preſcnt, reminding 
us that it was time to attend to the calls of our 
ſtomachs, my companion propaſed our adjourn- 
Tres | ing 
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ing to an eating-houſe in the neighbourhood, 
where, he aſſured me, that we ſhould find gen- 
tec! accommodations ; I readily eonſented, and, 

in leſs than two minutes, we reached a place of 
public reſort, where we were'ſhewn into a hand- 
ſome room, and found a motley groupe of perſons, 
moſt of whom, however, had the ſtamp of citi- 
zens deeply enough impreſſed upon them:— Here 
was one devouring his victuals with an appetite 
Iike that of the fabled Milo, who firſt carried an 
ox on his ſhoulders, and then ate him at one 
meal ; there was another piddling with a nice 
diſh, as if he thought it a labour to make his re- 
pait; whilſt, in the next box, was a fat elderly 
gentleman who, though he had been juſt before 
regaling on turtle ſoup, had tucked his napkin 
up to his chin, and was making an end of a fine 
duck, picking the bones with great compoſure. 

Mr. Ambler and myſelf fat down to a mode- 
rate repaſt, more inclined to attend to the com- 
pany than to our dinner; but, as we could 
ſcarcely hear any other ſound than the playing of 
knives and forks;” and the ringing of the bell for 


the waiter, it was natural to ſuppoſe we ſhould 


not be able to make any remarks of conſequence, 
here, unleſs the gentlemen ftaid to take their 
pint of wine after dinner, a cuſtom which, it 


ſeems, feweof them adopted. My friend gave 


me the following account of the houſe: 

Ibis (ſaid he) is a place to which #w# ſorts 
of people reſort: the one, are thoſe ho, though 
in high life, chuſe to eat and drink cheaply; the 
others, ſuch as can afford but little, and yet like 
to live genteelly. Of the firſt ſort, is that effe- 
minate ybung fellow, on whom I ſaw you fix 
your eyes; the perſon whom you obſerved to eat 
wan, is of the ſecond ſort; and as to the 

IF 
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elderly gentleman oppoſite to us, he is a man of 
buſineſs, but ſa much devoted to his appetite, 
that When that calls upon him he cantrot have 
patience to repair home, but takes a/good n 
wherever he finds it T 

As nobody was fitting-with us, and the com- 
pany. did not ſeem very ſocially inclined, we 
thought proper to pay our reckoning! which: was 


very moderate, (2 ſober bowl of pi included), 
and to withdraw in ſearch o fart her adven- 
tures. ICI + & HT Q- GH Q, b4 


When we were come to the corner of Fiſh- 
ſtreet Hill. Mr. Ambler obſerving that: he wiſlied 
to ſee a; friend on the ather ſide of the water, 
with whom he had ſome buſineſs to tranſact, I 
ręadily agreed that buſineſs and pleaſure ſhould 
go hand-in- hand 9 ; lo we ms _ 


we came to 


' The” f... U ENT. 


a I aſked him if he ever had the curioſity: to akend: 


this wonderful ſtructure; he anfwered in the af- 


firmative, but obſerved, that the aſcent was dark 


and diſagreeable, and the proſpect ſuch as made 
him giddy. “ In my opinion (added he) this 
Pillar is not at all uſeful, and very little ornamental; 
it is by no means well ſituate; and, as they ſay, 


rather in a ruinous fituation, and not poſſible 


now to aſcend.“ —** Pray, ſaid I, what think 
you of: the tigures 'and inſcription 7*— As to 


the figures, replied Mr. Ambler, they are well 


executed; as to the inſcription, perhaps, you may 


remember what Mr. Narr has ſaid 1 the oc- 
caſion: ; 


„Here London's column, pointing to the 


ſkies, - | 
4, e a tall Bully, rears its head and L1Es. 
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3 LONDON BRIDGE, &c. 
I am pretty much inclined to believe, this is 
really the caſe; for, when we conſider the man- 
ner in which ther old city of London was built, 
we may eaſily conceive how a fire ſo extenſive as 
that, might happen without any deſign. At any 
rate, it is curious enough to reflect, that the 
king, in whoſe reign this public teſtimony. againſt 
the papiſts was given, was himſelf fuſpected to 
be a catholic. We were noẽ won 
n - 34654 by £52561 ni erblinden 
LONDON BRIDGE, 
«ty 1.209 15! „ 03-0192 919.498 £0914 VV 
Which Mr. Ambler obſerved to be aukwardly al- 
tered, at a great expence, in imütation of the 
New Bridge at Weſtminſter. This, ſaid he, 
is like tuaſbing the blackmoor 'white, ſince the fall, 
and other nuiſances, have not yet been re- 
moved. N 0.1! | 
As he ſpoke this, we croſſed by Tooley ſtreet, 
(St. Olave's, properly called), equally infamous 


with Fhames-ftreet, wliich we had before paſſed, 


for the deſtruttion of foot - paſſengers by coaches, 


arts, drays, &c. and after much puſhing and 


thruſting, we arrived in 
Tne BOROUGH of :SOUTHWARK, 


Here it was market-day, and there was a great 
buſtle, occaſioned by carriages and cattle ; ** thys, 
ſaid my conductor, is the land of h and 
cheeſe, and may juſtly be ſaid to rival the city (in 
proportion to its ſize) for trade, noiſe and con- 
fuſion. He now remarked on the great nuiſance 
it was to hold a market in a narrow ftreet, which 
is tlie caſe here; though there is a ſpot marked 


out, upon the right-hand, for that expreſs pur- 


pole. While he was ſpeaking, an ox, having 
been 
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been tormented by one of thoſe brutes in human 
ſhape commonly called drovers, ran, with great 
„ fury, along the {treet, juſt as we were croſſing 
near St. Thomas's hoſpital ; luckily, we nar- 
rowly eſcaped the beaſt, which appearing to 
have fixed his eyes on àa man chat eroſſed juſt 
by, purſued him, and, in fo doing, endea- 
voured to make a leap, by which means he 
was entangled in the harnefs of a cart, where 
we left him to his fate; and I waited at the inn, 
(remarkable for the entertainment of Sir Geaffrey 
Chaucer, the old Engliſh poet, and his piterims} 
till my friend had trauſacted his buſineſs, aid 
then we returned into the city. 

As we directed our courſe eaſtward, my friend 
bade me take notice of a little ſtreet on our left 
hand, which was | 
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Here, ſaid he, the Jews have a ſynagogue; 
and here the black ſheep of the /ou/ drove execute 
their ſchemes of ſwindting, daily, as they do, 
nightly, thoſe of encouraging theft by receiving 
ſtoten goods. However, I would not be mi- 
taken, I do not mean to arraign the whole peo- 
ple; wandering, diſperſed as they are, they need 
not be oppreſſed; but facts are firong againſt 
many of them, and Few ſwindlers and Jew bail 
are notorious in this metropolis. © But, to dro 

this ſubje@, caſt your eyes on the market a little 
behind us, to the right, called 


' LEADENHALL, (properly LEATHER- 
| HALL), MARKET. 
It is ſaid to be one of the cheapeſt and beſt in 


London; I have lived in its neighbourhood, and 
=p E have 


zo ALD GATE any THE TOWER. 
have ſeen meat bought there as dear, and as bad; 


as at any market in town. But a good name is 
the greateſt recommendation, By this time we 


had come to the ſpot where 


A L D G A T E 


Formerly ſtood; when my friend, aſter ſome re- 
flections on antiquity, joined with me in the 
opinion, that the gates of the city being no longer 
uſeful, but proving an obſtruction to carriages 
and paſſengers, were very properly removed, in 
order to make way for new improvements. 
The row of butchers ſhops at Whitechapel, 
like that of the Borough, received our hearty re- 
robation; we left that ſtreet, for the preſent, 
and proceeded down the Minories, till we came 
in view of 


The-: NOW K 


As we had both, in former days, ſeen the inſide 
of this building, we had no inclination, at this 
time, to enter it; but my companion could not 


help making a few remarks upon the hiſtory of 


this ancient building. | 


«+ Some aſſert, {aid he, that a part of this 


Tower was built by Julius Cæſar; I can eafily 


conceive this to be a piece of fabulous hiſtory, 


To a Norman prince it doubtleſs owed its ori- 
ginal, and has frequently been conſidered as a 
check upon the city of London ; it has, beſides, 


| ſometimes been the palace of kings, ſometimes 


their priſon ; and, indeed, were I to ſpeak a pri- 
vate opinion on the ſubjeQ, I muſt ſay, I think 


it has been infamous for the deeds tranſafted in 


dt. Our late poet, Gray, has therefore, aptly 
| enough, 


| | 


' 
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enough, put theſe words into the mouth of his 


Welch bard : 


« Ye tow'ts of Julius! London's laſting 
ſhame, 
* mo ny. a dark and midnight murder 
d 9”, 


For, certainly, many worthy perſons have, 
in former ages, been untimely deſtroyed in this 
accurſed place. Conſidered as a fortification, the 
guns may have an effe& as commanding the 
river; but could a fingle field-piece be brought 
to bear upon the editice, it would preſently be a 
heap of ruins.” 
On our right-hand, as we returned, Mr. 
Ambler deſired me to remark 


-ROSEMARY- LANE, commonly called 
RAG-FAIR, 


Where, as he obſerved, people, of all ranks and 
ages, might be fitted with apparel of all kinds, 
from the gentleman to the journeyman, without 
a minute's notice. But, added he, thoſe who 


come hither for this purpoſe, if they mean to 


buy, ought to be well acquainted with the method 
of ſecond-hand dealing, or elſe it is hkely = 
they will be conſiderable loſers by the bargain.” 


We now advanced along this buſtling- ſtreet, 


where we obſerved, that there was almoſt - as 


much buſineſs done in the common highway, as 


in the houſes. As we paſſed along, we were 
witneſſes to a ſingle combat, in the bruiſing way, 
between a ſtout young fellow, genteelly dreſſed, 
and a' man, taller, and apparently ſtronger, than 
himſelf, who had on very indifferent apparel ; 

the rs who, as we were informed, was the 
282 E 2 aggreſſor, 
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aggrcfior, was vanquiſhed ; but when the con- 
queror enquired after his hat and watch, which 
he had delivered into the care of ſome by-ſtanders, 
tlieſe were not to be found; and it was not with- 
out difficulty, that he recovered his coat, waiſt- 


coat, and ſhirt, with which he was obliged to go 
off contented. | 


Being once more tired, Mr. Ambler propoſed 
going into ſome publics houſe to refreſh ourſelves ; 
we pitched on the genteeleſt that we could find 
here we were ſhewn into a back room, though, 
however, the landlady took care to intimate, that 
this was to be looked upon as a favour, fince ſhe 
had a ſet of gentlemen who generally filled this 
toom about that hour in the afternoon z adding, 
that ſhe hoped we were gentlemen, 

My companion and I fat down to our punch 
without attending much to her addreſs ; but we 
had not remained long in the room, before we 
overheard the following diſcourſe, between a 
Jew dealer and an adventurer, in the next apart- 
ment, that was ſeparated from us only by a thin 
partition, which J ſhall give in dialogue, by way 
of rendering it more intelligible to the reader, 

Advent. ** Why, really, Mr. Solomons ( Schlomo, 
if you pleaſe, ſaid the Jew, interrupting him) 


well, then, Mr. Schlomo, this is not to be called 


a living profit; you know how hard we labour.“ 
Jew. * Yes, I know all dat; but good 
Mr. Shiftall (Shifter, if you pleaſe, ſaid the 


other) vel, den, good Mr. Shifter! if you do 


work never ſo hard, who does run de hazard?“ 
Advent. ** Why, to be ſure, there are ha- 
zards in all trades ; though I know you followers 
of Moſes, chuſe to deal upon the ſafeſt bottom.“ 
Feu. Don't talk of dat; was I in de mind 
to be ſo falſe as Chriſtian people are, I could 
| = ſpeak 
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ak as Mr. Vanderſluyt has many times done- 
how Moſchey (Moſes) our great lawgiver, did 
bid ſpoil de Ægyptians; but I do not ſay ſo. 
Come, where be your wares? | | 

Advent. Here are the fruits of my induſtry: 
A diamond necklace and ring, a pair of paſte 
buckles, two pairs of ſilver, and a gold watch; of 
the prices of theſe we are agreed, we differ only 
about the diamond pin, and the hat and watch 
taken, juſt now, in the laſt fray; as to the firſt, 
J hazarded my neck for it; the laſt affair was 
done clean; and you muſt own, Mr. Schlomo, 
that all theſe articles are worth four times the 
money I have. demanded for them.” 

A fit of coughing ſeizing my friend, at this 
time, the remainder of the diſcourſe was carried 
on in a lower key, as I ſuppoſed, for fear of de- 
teCtion; however, we had heard enough to gueſs 
which way the young man's bat and watch had 
gone; but, as Mr. Ambler obferved, we were 
not in a place where it would be proper, nor, 
indeed, would it be of ſervice, to make any ob- 
ſervations. 


Being fully convinced of this truth, I quitted | 


the houſe, and was not at all ſorry when we were 
near the end of Roſemary-lane, at the upper end 
of which we obſerved ſeveral ſea-faring perſons, 
who were more. bufily employed in traficking for 
women's fleſh, than in buying clothes, though 
the latter, in the idea of ſome landmen, might 
have appeared to be neceſſary for them. My 
companion could not help obſerving on the 
thoughtleſs conduct of theſe people, who, abroad, 
are the ſtrength of the nation: but, at home, 
waite their own ſtrength and money in theſe pre- 
cincts, where they often receive diſeaſe in ex- 


change for their love, and, when their caſh is 


E 3 ent, 
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| ſpent, abuſe in return for their kindneſs. << Yer; 
(added he) ſhould theſe people, on the contrary, 
fave their money; where ſhould we find ſailors to 


conduct our merchantmen, and to man our 
navy? But they go off at Deal, or Portſmouth; 
come back with full pockets, ſpend their mo- 
ney at the Point and Wapping, and then to ſea 
again lile true - born Engliſhmen.” ] confeſſed 
this to be a juſt picture of our Tars, on whoſe 
valour we fo much depend for the fafety of this 
country; two of whom meeting at this time in 
the ſtrect, after a hearty ſalute, gave the by- 
ſanders to underſtand, that each of them was 
returned tro!” ſea: one from a fortunate, the 
other from an unfucceſsful cruiſe. The latter of 
theſe lamenting his hard caſe, the other put ſome 


pieces of gold into his hand, telling him he was 


in a hurry juſt then; but d-—ng his eyes if he 


| ſhould not be happy to ſee him, at a houſe he 


mentioned, in Wapping, at eight o'clock, when 
he would put him in a way to make his fortune; 


at the ſame time he added, there would be 


d n'd fine girls, and plenty of grog ſtirring.“ 
/ Keeping on our courſe, Mr. Ambler propoſed, 


as it grew. towards evening, to avoid, as much 
as poſſible, tracing the paths we had already 


trodden, that we ſhould bend towards the left, 
and return by ariother way than we came, This 
being agreed to, 'we turned off to the weſtward, 
and ſoon found ourſelves in the neighbourhood 
of thoſe ſtreets which were to lead us s by an in- 
direct way through the city. 

My companion was about to entertain me with 
ſome remarks on this quarter, to which I was an 
entire ſtranger, when a fevere ſhower of ram 
obliged us to take ſhelter in a public houſe of a 


decent . We had, however, no ſooner 


entered 


ww 
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entered the public room, than our ears were of- 
fended with many execrations, and all the ſlang 
of Newgate. Not at all reliſhing our ſituation, 
we afked the landlady, a buxom widow, who 
appeared to have much good nature in her coun- 
tenance, whether we could not have another 
room. She replied by immediately ſhewing us 
into a parlour, where was only. an elderly gen- 
tleman, who, very obligingly, offered to retire” 
if we were upon buſineſs ;- this we would not al- 
low, but, growing a little familiar with him, 
aſked him to partake of our punch; he did ſo, 
and proved the ſocial companion of an hour. 
Obſerving his diſpoſition, Mr. Ambler took the 
liberty of aſking him what ſort of perſons thoſe 
cuſtomers in the public room were, who ſeem- 
ingly took ſo much pains to render themſelves 
difagreeable. 

1 muſt preface my account, Sir, ſaid the 
old gentleman, by acquainting you, that this 
has long been a houſe of ill reſort, and the pre- 
ſeat landlady, though really of honeſt principles, 


is took weak to take the reſolution as her friends 


have adviſed her, of altering the diſpoſition of 
things and giving it a new character. As to the 
perſons you ſpeak of, they are young men, ſome 
indeed; apprentices, others journeymen ; moſt 
of them have trades, but few follow them ; bad 
company, idleneſs, gaming, and the frequent at- 
tendance on trials at the Old Bailey and execu- 
tions at Tyburn, have made them what they 


are; and having learned the language of thieves 


and thief-takers, they are become companions 
for thoſe reſpectoblè perſons. Two of theſe 
youths have been found faulty; hut the offences 
not being capital, one was pardoned by his maſ- 
ter, and. the other was ſheltered by his good 
CLF 4 Friend 
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friends the thief-takers, who keep him as men do 
pigs and poultry, for the ſake of what they ſhall 
get by their death; and if he does not timely ſee 
his error, ſome. of them will ſoon get forty 
pounds by him. - But do you obſerve that mid- 
dle- ſized man, in mourning, who is walking 


from the tap-room to the back-parlour, and from 


che parlour to the tap-room again? he belongs to 
a ſet of ſwindlers and ſharpers; nobody can paſs 
a falſe draught, or tell a fraudful lie, with a better 
grace. He can palm a card. puch a pigeon, or cog 
a die, as the phraſe is, with any man. He is in 
all parts of the town, at various times, in dif- 
ferent characters; he has a ſiſter on the town, 
and it is but lately, that he quarrelled with the 
landlord of a-tavern, in the city, becauſe he was 
refuſed the uſe of a private room with Her, at a 
time when he had another paſſion, beſides that — 
gain, to gratify, Now obſerve, his two compa- 
ions ate arrived, he abſconds; they have brought 
with chem a countryman who looks like a far- 
mer; and him, you may depend, they intend to 
fleece. Mr. Blact waits his cue to go in; obſerve 
his motions, and if you have a mind, gentlemen, 
J think it will be poſſible, for this time, to diſ- 
appoint him in his villainous intentions.” 

Mr. Ambler, obſerving that theſe were a ſet 
of men even worſe than thoſe whoie language 
and manners had proved ſo diſagreeable, ſaid 
nothing would give him more pleaſure than ſuch 
an opportunity. 

While he was ſpeaking, a carriage ſtopped at 
the door, out of which ſtepped a tall warthy 
man, who immediately walked into the parlour. 
I am acquainted with that ſeeming gentleman 
{{aid our good old Iuſtructor); he was originally 


deſcended of a g90d family in Licland, but hag 
g ouly 


pil 
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only a ſmall fortune, which, being of an extra- 
vagant turn, he ſoon diſſipated, and began to 
have recourſe to gaming, and other ſuch honour- 
able means to procure a ſubſiſtance.— At this 
time a relation of his propoſed his marrying a 
woman of five thouſand pounds fortune. She 
was little and deformed ; but this was no objec- 
tion to Mr. H ; he reſolved to have her for 
the ſake of her money. This, however, ſhe 
took care to have ſo well ſecured that he could 
not perſonally draw a penny of it. Neverthe- 
leſs he depended ſo much on his own perſonal 
abilities, that he made no doubt of getting what- 
ever he wanted from .her weakneſs, as foon as 
the nuptial knot ſhould be tied. For ſome time 
hae ſucceeded very well in playing this game; but 
the dame by degrees growing wiſer ſtopped her 
hand, and, in effect, never drew her purſe ſtrings, 
but when ſome imprudent action of his hazarded 
that reputation in which her own was involved. 


But this happening too frequently, the at laſt 


entirely withdrew herſelf from him, and to make 


all ſafe, as ſhe thought, placed the remainder of 


her money in the hands of a banker; but he 
failing, ſhe has returned to her relations, and 
her huſband to the honourable profeſſion of ſharp- 
ing and fwindling.” 

On the idea of old acquaintance, the old gentle- 
man now rang the bell, and inquired for Mr. 
H „deſiring he might be told that a friend 
wanted to ſpeak with him. — I he anſwer returned: 
was, that Mr. 11 — was buſy; but our In- 
formant was not to be thus diſappointed. He im- 
mediately proceeded towards the back parlour, 
and pretending to be a little affected with the 
fumes of Bacchus, puſhed open the door which. 
it ſeems, the landlady would not ſuffer "a 
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be faſtened, then addreſſing himſelf to Mr. 
H „called him by name, and introduced 
vs, as we followed him, under the deſcription of 
his good friends. 

H knew not what to do. He- could 


not diſown his old acquaintance, ſo at laſt thought 


proper to carry off all with a good grace, I hey 
were engaged at dice; but as he eaſily gueſſed, No- 
thing in his way could be done while we were there, 


the gaming was ſet aſide, and the countryman 


whom they originally meant to take in, being 


allowed, from policy, to win at. firſt, pocketed 


his winning, and walked off white we kept Mr. 
in converſation. 

When this end was anſwered, the old gentle- 
man propoſed that we ſhould all pay our reckon- 
ing and depart. This we all did, H 


and his companions going home with, heavy 


hearts, and Mr. Ambler and I departed, much re- 
Joiced at having diſappointed theſe peſts of ſociety 
of their expected booty. 

As we paſſed through the neſt 85 ſtreets that 
conſtitute 


GOODMAN's FIELDS 


We were accoſted by a young girl at a door. 


who in a low voice aſked my companion to 
walk up ſtairs and drink-a dith of tea with her 
and her friend. Theſe words, accompanied by 
a bewitching ſmile, ſeemed to have ſome effect 
on Mr. Ambler. However, fearful of conſe- 
quences, I pulled him. back, but juſt then ano- 
ther female appeared in the paſſage, who, calling 
him by name, renewed the invitation. On this, 
as he told me he knew the perſon, and there 


could be no danger, I conſented to follow her up 


ſtairs, 
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ftairs, where we found a handſome apartment, 
and the tea equipage ſet out in very good order. 

* It is a long time, Sally, (ſaid my compa- 
nion, ſeating himſelf) fince I have ſeen you.” — 
lt is fo, Sir, replied the lady, and ſince then 
I have met with various adventures; but you ſee 
I have not yet forgot my old friends.” 

We now drank our tea, which to what are 


called women's men is at that time of the evening 
generally very agreeable. I found Sally by her 


converſation to be a woman of underſtanding z 
and without even mentioning a ſenſual inclina- 
tion, had ſhe been other than ſhe was, I ſhould 
have thought myſelf ſupremely happy in her com- 


pany. While ſuch were my thoughts, I could 


not help admiring at the chance that had thrown 
her into this way of life, and, as it ſeemed, ſhe 
diſcovered ſome traces of this both in my words 
and my countenance; for ſhe addreſſed me in the 
tollowing manner : | 

++ Sir, to me you are a ſtranger; but it is per- 
haps rather my unhappineſs than. my fault that 


I am in a ſituation which generally compels fe- 


males not to make ſtrangers any body.— I his was 
not always my caſe. But to proceed with my 
obſervation. You ſeem ſurpriſed to hear com- 
mon ſenſe from the mouth of one whom you deem 
a common woman. That gentleman (Mr. Am- 
bler) has been formerly acquainted with me. He 
knows well what I was: Alas! it is too plain 
what I am /—Deſcended from a good family, 
but come to diſtreſs. I was firſt ſeen and ſeduced 
by Sir , an Iriſh baronet, a mar- 
ried man; but that was a circumſtance which 
then, at fourteen years of age, I was not acquainted 
with. He found me with a poor diſtant rela- 
tion, who bartered my innocence tor gold. After 


his 
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his conqueſt, however, Sir uſed 
me as well as I could expect; nay, better, had 
I known has real ſituation; and more than once 


he offered to make a ſettlement on me, which I, 


_ unknowing of the ways of the world, never 
preſſed upon him. In the mean time, the nephew 
of the perſon in whoſe houſe the baronet had 
placed me, paid me his honourable addreſſes. I 
fincerely told the young man my ſituation. With 
equal fincerity he declared, that if 1 could really 
love ham, that ſhould be no bar to our union ; 
fully perſuaded that a virtuous life would be moſt 
likely to tend to my happineſs, I liſtened to his 
ſuit, and paid the higheſt tribute to his genero- 
fity. Sir had juſt got his lawyer 
to draw up a ſettlement when he heard of this 


intercourſe; he came to my lodgings, reproached 


me with inconſtancy, ridiculed me for liſtening 
to a tradeſman's addrefles, and in the end threw 
3nto the fire thoſe papers which were to have con- 
armed to me an hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum for life. He then gave me a fifty pound 
note, as the laſt preſent J was ever to expect from 
him, paid for fix months board and lodging, and 
left me to my fortune. A few weeks after, my 
Jover caught the ſmall pox, and died of it, and 
left me more miſerable than ever 

To relate the various turns of fortune which 


reduced me by degrees to my preſent ſtation, 
would be taking up your time to little purpoſe ; 


and if you have a feeling heart, ſome part of the 
ſtory would give you pain. It is eaſy to deſcend 
trom Fortune; but as the Roman poet fays (do 
not be ſurpriſed!) 


To riſe is that which js productive of pain 
and labour,” 


: Sulfice 
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Suffice it to ſay, that after many changes of fitu- 
ation, Mrs. B „the abbeſs of our nun- 
nery, as we ſometimes call it, in imitation of 
our betters, ſaw me, and fixed her eyes upon me 
as one fit for her purpoſe. After adjuſting a few 
preliminaries, ] was admitted among the ſiſter- 
hood.. It muſt be allowed that Goodman's 
Fields may be properly reckoned on the decline; 
however, as Mrs. B obſerves, there ate 
ſtill ſome few houſes of genteel reception, and in- 
deed her own is the principal.“ 

I was much entertained with the lady's narra- 
tion, and, being grown familiar, took the liberty 
of aſking her whether ſhe. could tell how her 
young companion came into the ſame ſituation ? 
„ Yes, ſaid ſhe, as far as I have heard the ac- 
count from her own mouth, Sophy W 
is a native of Ireland, as her countenance and 
blue eyes pretty plainly ſhew. She was the 
daughter of perfons in good trade in the city of 
Dublin. A mother's tondneſs and a father's 
careleſſneſs occaſioned her to be 1 in ſuch 2 
manner as to be fit for nothing. r. W 5 
failing in buſineſs, ſhe was turned out upon the 
world at an early period of life. Baffled in every 
other hope, ſhe looked out for a genteel ſervice. 
She was at firſt received by one who had been 
her ſchool-fellow, and was once looked upon as 
her inferior; but this young lady having expe- 
rienced the {miles of fortune, as Sophy had met 
with its frowns, treated her old acquaintance in 
a moſt contemptuous manner, and. took the 
greateſt pleaſure in mortifying her. The other 
not being of a temper to bear this treatment, 
took the firſt opportunity of quitting her ſervice ; 
and, having an advantageous offer, quitted her 
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mother- country her forhcr 2s by this time 
dead), and embarked for E 

& The veſſel had very bad ger, and at laſt 
was driven on ſhore on tho wellern coalt. where 
ſhe went to pieces. Sopby wa: one of the few 
ſaved from the wreck, . but brow ht rothing to 
land but her cloaths on her back, and a, purſe 


containing a few guineas, which the always car- 


ried in her boſom. 
With this ſmall ſupply ſhe ſet forward for 


London, having heard great commendations of 


the metropolis, at the firſt inn that ſhe had en- 
tered; ſhe ſtopped, however, at Briſtol, and here 
The was debauched by a young officer, who de- 
ſerted her in a moſt unmanly manner, and had 
afterwards ſome | apparently very advantageous 
offers made her by a perſon who wiſhed to take 
her into keeping; but this perſon proving to be 
a married man, and on the eve of a bankruptcy, 
ſhe quitted her def ign, and continued her journey 
to London in the common ſtage coach. 
Mrs. B, who has many emiſſaries, 
happened to have one in waiting at the inn where 
Sophy put up in Piccadilly. She was ſoon en- 
gaged for our abbeſs, and has ſince been conſtant 
to the houſe. At firſt fifty pounds were paid for 
What ſhe had ns to diſpoſe of, and ſhe and Mrs. 
B ſhared 1n the profits. At preſent, as ſhe 
is grown familiar, and as a pretty face is almoſt 
all ſhe has to boaſt, her price is Jowered ſuffi- 
ciently, and ſhe receives, on certain conditions, 
any man of genteel appearance who ſolicits er 
company.“ 
As the weather cleared up, my friend and 1 
prepared to depart, not without his remarking 
on the charges that happen in particular places. 


« Here once, ſaid be, were many morc of theſe 
houſes 


| 
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»+ louſes of Reſort. —Here once was a play-houſe, 


whoſe neighbourhood at firſt poffibly encouraged 
them ; and on that theatre the great Engliſh Roſ- 
cius, Garrick, firſt made his appearance.“ 

We now proceeded through the crofling ſtreets 
till we found ourſelves in 


SPITAL-FIELD SYS 


Where the number of foreigners who fled thither 
trom perfecution in Queen Elizabeth's days has 


proved ſo valuable an acquiſition to the nation, 


that a manufactory, before little known in this 
land, has flouriſhed accordingly, and ſuch new 
ſtreets have been built as have made this once 
poor place wear a very reſpectable appearance. 

We were now naturally led into a diſquifition 
on the propriety or impropriety of employing 
foreigners, when Mr. Ambler very ſenſibly ob- 
ferved, that it was certainly good policy in this 
kingdom (eſpecially in the infancy of commerce) 
to employ ſuch uſeful hands as were willing to 
work for their bread, or could bring with them 
the improvement of arts and manufactories from 
foreign countries ; at the ſame time, that he was 
by no means of opinion that it was proper to 
import ſuch ſwarms of French valets, hair-dreflers, 
or any ſet of men who in war might ſome- 
times act as ſpies, and who would either ſubſiſt 
in an idle manner, or take the bread out of the 
mouths of Engliſhmen. 

Being now arrived in Biſhopſgate- ſtreet, we 


directed our courſe towards Cornhill, obſerving | 


in our way, the 


„ NDO 


As it is emphatically ſtyled, by La Foreſt, leav- 
ing us in doubt, did not the appearance of the 
F 2 place 
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lace ſpeak for itſelf, whether it might be the 
JIE Hoſpital, the London Workhouſe, or 
the LoN DON Tavern. My friend told me 
there were ſeveral of the moſt elegant rooms here 
of any that are to be found in the city; but look- 
ing at his watch, it is juſt now about time, ſaid 
he, to treat you with what may poſſibly be a new 
kind of entertainment.—** Have you ever been 
at any of the SOCIETIES for FREE, DEBATE, 
as they are called?“ I anſwered in the negative. 
Well then, Sir, ſaid he, if you pleaſe I will take 
you to one of thoſe modern ſchools of eloquence. 
To acquaint you with their origin, I muſt obſerve, 
that the RoBIN-HO OD and the QUEEN'S-ARMS 
were the firſt things of the fort ever known 
in this Metropolis; but in time they dwindled 
away, and others roſe upon their ruins. Laſt 
winter there were ſwarms of them, as Coacu- 
MAKERS HALL (removed from Bow-lane), a 
ſociety in CovENT-GARDEN, the FREE-MA+ 
soNS-ARMs, in Queen: ſtreet, another in Por- 
tugal- ſtreet, the Lyceum, in Bond- ſtreet, the 
CAssIx O Rooms, in Great Marlborough: ſtreet, 
CARLISLE Houſe, and a ſociety in SPRING= 
GARDENS. One would ſcarcely have thought 
it poſſible for all theſe to be ſupported ; they went 
on, however, though no doubt ſome people were 
loſers who eſtabliſhed them. This ſeaſon they 
are not ſo numerous; but at the ſociety where 
we are going, and at Coach-makers Hall, 
there is ſome good ſpeaking.” My companion 
had but juſt finiſhed this little recital, when we 
were interrupted by a great buſtle in the ſtreet, 
Juſt as we were croſſing the way to the place of 
our deſtination, On inquiring what was the 
matter, a woman- who ſtood by, pointed to a 
genteel young fellow, who was giving a ſevere 
diſcipline 
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diſcipline to a man of a ſwarthy complex ion.— 
„ That man, ſaid ſhe, is one of the people 
called Duffers, who pretend to fell ſmuggled 
goods, ſuch as-filk handkerchiefs, and ſtockings; 
and thereby inveigle people to buy of them, art- 
fuliy palming upon them commodities not worth 
one fourth of. the money given for them. This 
young man, it ſeems, was taken in by this raſcal 
about a week 1ince, and having met him by 


chance in the ſtreet, is now giving him his de- 
ferts.” — The cheat got a pretty drubbing; but a 


fellow coming up offered to box his chaſtiſer; 
however, being far his ſuperior in ſtrength, the 
people aſſmbled would not ſuffer this, and the 
young man offered a crown to any body that 
could beat him in his own way; when a porter 
ſoon preſented - himſeif, undertook the combat, 
and, after ſome hard blows, vanquiſhed his op- 
ponent, who was preſently known by one of the 
by-ſtanders to be one of the gentlemen who are 
termed money-droppers, and who had probably 
in his time deceived many a thoughtleſs youth or 
heedleſs man &. 


The injured party now putting his hand in his 


pocket, to give five ſhillings to the porter, pre- 


pared to depart, but found that ſomebody had been 


ſo dextrous as to deprive him of all his looſe ſilver 
during the ſcuffle, as well as his pocket handker- 
chief. The reſt of his money and his watch 
would have gone the ſame way, but that the gold 
was ſafely depoſited in a private pocket, and his 

* For a particular account of thoſe duffers, money- 
droppers, ſwindlers, and other tharpers, we would earneitly 
recommend the FRAUDS OF LONDON DETECTED ; which 


expoles all their devices, and is an excellent warning-piece 
to the unwary. Be cardgul to aſt for King's Frauds of Lon- 


dan detefied, with copper-plates, price only one ſhilling. 
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watch was ſo well ſecured by the chain, that it 
was almoſt impoſſible to take it out. After this 
loſs, he went to a neighbouring houſe where he 
was known, in order to get change; —and we 
proceeded to 


The KING's ARMS TAVERN. 


Here we were ſhewn into. a handſome room, 
where about two hundred and fifty perfons were 


aſſembled, all of whom had their eyes fixed upon 


the preſident, a man between fifty and fixty, who 
had juſt entered the chair, and gave out a poli- 
tical queſtion relative to the privileges of parlia- 
ments and the rights of the people. Subjects, 
which however well diſcuſſed in fuch ſocieties, 
will always remain matter of difpute among the 
politicians: of the day, both in public and private 
companies. 

The Perſon who opened the queſtion was one 
of a gentee] appearance, who ſeemed to be about 
twenty eight years ot age. He handled it with 

 Judgemerit, had ſome. argument, much plaufibi- 
lity, and a great deal of that flowery rhetoric and 
winning manner that ſo much takes with the 
audience, He ſpoke greatly in favour of the 
rights of the people, and received the applauſe of 
three - fourths of the ſociety. - 

After him roſe a little man of a very plain ap- 

rance, who, without any flowers of oratory, 
uſed much of ſolid arguntent; ſpoke in favour of 
the government, and the rights of parliament, 
and was likewiſe received with great applauſe. 

Another member aroſc, as he faid, to ſpeak ; 


but after much hefitation confeſſed, as was pretty 


Plain, that he was not capable of proper utter- 
: | ance, 
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ance, and ſat down, after being complimented 
with a few hiſſes by the company. 

One who fat almoſt fronting the Preſident, next 
got up, and ſpoke for about ten minutes ; but at 
laſt ſaid, as he had not confidered the ſubject, 
he hoped: he ſhould be excuſed from giving any 
opinion upon it. This member likewiſe received 
a few hiſſes; though the preſident, who ſome- 
times ſpoke himſelf at intervals, and was a man 
of no contemptible abilities, declared that mode 
of expreffing diſapprobation was intirely con- 
trary to the rules of the ſociety. 

A man of great apparent gravity, who ſat in a 
very conſpicuous place, now did the ſociety the 
favour to riſe; he ſaid his dt ſign was to ſpeak im- 
mediately and pertinently, to the queſtion; and 
that he would be as brief as poffible. Such were 
his promiſes; bat he had not uttered halt a dozen 
ſentences before he wandered intire!y from the 
ſnbj-& propoſed ; led his hearers to the Wet 
Indies, and from thence to North America, 
where he was, in a manner, loſt, till the Pre- 
ſident, by defire, calling him to order, he thundered 
out, moſt violent invectives againſt the S- n 
and parliament of Great Britain, and ſo con- 
cluded an harangue which was begun in all the 
forms of aratory ; but, beſides its taking up an 
enormous ſpace of time, was ended in a manner 
that might diſgrace even Billingſgate. This mot- 
ley orator was, at firft, well received; but was, 
at laſt, obliged to fit down with no tokens of 
applauſe, and tome marks of difapprobation and 
diſappointment. Immediately after him, a ſeem- 
ingly effeminate young gentleman ſpoke ; who 
appeared detetmined to ſtick fo cloſe to the general 
rule of beginning low, that, for more than three 
mmutes, choſe at the diſtance of two yards could 

not 
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not hear a ſyllable that he uttered. At laſt, 
raiſing his voice a littie, he favoured us with a 
very ſpecious harangue againſt m- y, and 
fat down with an eulogi um upon popular govern- 
ment. He was received with marks of applaule ; 
and, if he cod, or would, raife his voice to- a 
proper pitch, might be confidered as no contemp- 
tible orator. I his orator was followed by a tall 
plain man, in whole countenance good nature and 
good enſe were equally viſible. He appeared to 
be about thirty years of age; and, as he roſe, 
engaged the attention of every one. He very 
ably combatted the arguments of the firſt flowery 
ſpeaker, and thoſe of the American advocate and 
his co-adjutor. In the courſe of about ſix mi- 
nutes, he exhibited at once, eloquence, action, 
and ſound argument. He had a voice equally: 
loud and harmonious, which he modulated with 
zudgement, and {at down with the univerſal ap- 
plauſe of the company. 

A ſhort, thick man next aroſe, and endeavoured 
to controvert the arguments of the laſt ſpeaker. 
In this attempt he met with no ſucceſs; but, af- 
ter throwing out ſome ſarcaſms on parliament; 
ſat down well contented with his own abilities, 
He was partly anſwered by .a grave perſon, who 
{poke with great good ſenſe and preciſion. Caſt- 


ing our eyes towards the lower end of the room, 


we now perceived a middle-aged man, who had 
before made ſome attempts to ſpeak, but rather 
through modeſty, than a defect of voice, could 
not be heard. At laſt, the Preſident calling aloud 
for filence, he roſe and expreſſed himſelf with 
ſome diffidence, though he acknowledged having 
been, for many years, acquainted with theſe ſo- 
cieties. As he advanced in his ſpeech, he grew 
rather rapid; and, in a few minutes, ran over 
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the arguments on both ſides the queſtion, re- 
ſerving his own particular opinion till the end of 
his diſcourſe, when he delivered it againſt the 
laſt ſpeaker, and in favour of good government. 
He was more remarkable for cloſe argument, 
than for flowers of ſpeech ; and was very defec- 
tive in point of action, which ſome have declared 
to be ſo eſſential to an orator. _ 

The Preſident now called on thoſe who had 
ſomething to reply. Mr. Ambler obſerved, that 
48 it was probable we had already heard all that 
was worth hearing upon the ſubject, and what 
remained would not probably be worth notice, 
we determined to ſet off for the Play-houſe, to 
which we were the more inclined, as the Ame- 
rican advocate roſe again, and we had already 
been witneſſes of his long-winded oratory.* 

Being pretty much wearied with our walk, and 
having ſeen all worth our notice, from St. Paul's 
to Charing-Croſs, we called a coach to carry us 


to the theatre. 


As we were on our journey, I took the liberty 
to aſk my companion whether he could give me 
any idea of the character or fituation in life of the 
principal performers at the debating ſociety. ** As 
to the Preſident, ſaid he, he belonged originally 


to the navy; he has fincc appeared in various 
characters, 


* 


* To ſuch of our readers as would with to be properly 

aiificd to deliver their ſentiments upon any ſubjett, either 
in public or private converſation, with propriety and perſua- 
ve elegance, we would take the liberty of recommending 
THE NEW ART OF SPEAKING; or a COMPLETE 
MODERN SYSTEM OF RHETORIC, ELOCUTION and 
ORATORY, This is an c:celient performance, and is ſo 
repl-re with eu inflirufticns, that every attentive reader 
mult certainly become an accompliſhed fpeaker.—In order 
that all ranks of people may have an opportunity to benefit 
by its valuable contents, the price is fixed at only Twe 
Shiullings. F 
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characters, here and in Ireland; he has ſome, 
learning, and much ready wit; he is now the 


editor of a newſpaper. 


„The firſt ſpeaker is the ſon of a capital 


tradeſman of unblemiſhed reputation, a young 
man of good morals, and bleſt with a flowery 


elocution. He was tlie founder of this particular 


lociety. 

The next is one in a more humble walk of 
life, formerly a frequenter; and one of the pre- 
fidents of the Queen's Arms; a man of good 
character and ſolid underſtanding. The Prefi- 
dent of the old Robin-Hood fat in the corner; 
but though he could-have ſpoke, chole to remain 
ſilent on the occaſion. 

The third ſpeaker, a moſt contemptible fel- 
low, lives near the Seven Dials, a neighbour- 
hood we ſhall preſently come into; he is partly 

a knave and partly a fool. 

The fourth is a ſtranger to me, and too ri- 
diculous for our conſideration. 

„The perſon who ſpoke after him is an Ame- 
rican, once an agent on the affairs of the Colo- 
niſts; what he is now, himſelf beſt knows; but 
it is well known, that with all his profeſſions to 
ſerve America, he has left that comfortably divided 
country, and ſubſiſts here upon a confiderable 


fortune, living happy under a government which 


he loſes no opportunity to rail at and vilify. 
The ſpeaker who ſucceeded him, is a young 
gentleman bred to the law, who too much adopts 


the effeminacy of modern manners, at the ſame 


time that he gives way to the current of vulgar 


politieal opinions 


The next is one in middling life, whoſe 
ſpeeches, morals, and practice, all agree with- 
out an univerſity education, he can diſcourſe learn- 


edly; 
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edly ; without being a poet, he can deliver him- 
ſelf poetically ; and without being ſo much no- 
ticed as he deſerves, by theſe Societies, he exceeds 
moſt of their members in his 75 foort ſpeeches, 
in clocution, argument and action. He who 
ſucceeded is a ſchoolmaſter, and a man of abi- 
lities. But who was the laſt ſpeaker? (de- 
manded I.) For fixtcen- years paſt, replied Mr. 
Ambler, I have ſeen ahd approved him ;— 
yet his name I know mot; his fituation I 
am little acquainted with; but, to me, it ap- 
pears, however genteel his ſituation in life may 
be, that Poverty | 
[19 


«© Has froze the genial current of his ſoul ! 


Thus diſcourſing, the coach ſtopped at 
COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE, 


Where we arrived at laſt, juſt in time for the laſt 
act of a tragedy, which, though it called forth 
the powers of many capital performers, ſeemed, 
however, but little to affect the gentlemen «nh 
ladies in- the boxes; the former, by their loud 
talking, plainly proving, that they did not attend 
to their performance ; while the latter, as plainly 
roved, by their deportment, that they had no 
buſineſs there but that of ſhewing themlelves. 

A new After-piece, however, being znnounced, 
appeared to command a greater degree of atten- 
tion; and, on this circumſtance, 1 obſerved to 
my friend, in a low voice, that comic pieces 
ſeemed to be better ſuited to the genius of this 
age and nation than the ſerious ones. *Tis 
true, ſaid my companion, and it is generally 


urged, that Comedy is a juſt repreſentation of 


nature; ; whereas Tragedy is an exaggeration ; and 
that 
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that it is better to laugh than cry; yet, certainly, 


it is ſometimes neceſſary to awaken the tender 
feelings that otherwiſe might be loſt in the breaſt ; 
and though I think comedy very uſetul, as“ catch- 
ing the manners living as they riſe,” yet I mult 
always deem farce the entertainment of an hour; 
opera mere ſing-ſong; and pantomime, the pa- 
geantry of puppet-/hew. ' Let it be obſerved allo, 
that theſe three are all exaggerations; and that 
the laſt is compoſed of the moſt monſtrous abſur- 
dities. 

The ſecond act of this petit piece beginning, 
Put an end to our converſation; we ſtaid till the 
end, and found it favourably received. perhaps 
rather on account of the agreeable muſical air in- 
troduced, than of the merit of the piece. Mr. 
Ambler, however, obſerved that he was glad, 
for the author's ſake, as he always wiſhed to ſec 
every tolerable attempt at dramatic compoſition 
encouraged. 

The old queſtion, ſo often agitated, now aroſe 
between us, namely, whether the ſtage has, in 
general, been more fayourable to virtue or to 
vice, I could not help inſtancing the bad lives 
of many of the performers, and the immoral ex- 
prefſions and indecencies in numbers of our dra- 
matic pieces, and the intrigues often carried on 
in play-houſes.— This was my companion s re- 

ly. 
e of As to iouorabty, we ſhall always find too 
much of it amongſt all claſſes of men, (the moſt 
reſpectable and religious not excepted), in this 
great metropolis. Dramatic entertainments have 
ever been encouraged in all civiliſed ſtates. In 
great cities is peculiarly neceſſary that the 
people ſhould have their diverſions, as they muſt 


and will have their hours of relaxation. In this 
caſe, 


caſe, what ought we to prefer? drinking has al- 
ready gained too great ground amongſt us; 
Vauxhall, Renelagh, and the public gardens, 
are generally left off for the winter ſeaſon. Aſt- 
ley's is the only place of this kind which, we 
are told, is to be opened in the cold weather, 
Whither then ſhould the people, in general, re- 
ſort? few of them reliſh ; nay, few of them 
know any thing of the debating ſocieties which, 
with all their excellences, are not unexception- 
able. Whither then, I fay, ſhould-they go, but 
to the theatres, for a rational entertainment. It 


_ muſt be confeſſed that many of our pieces, thoſe 


eſpecially of the laſt age, want altering ; but, on 
the whole, the ſtage exhibits a moral and uſeful 
leſſon in comedy, laughing at folly; and, in 
tragedy, - puniſhing vice, and rewarding virtue; 
and as to intrigues, look into our churches, and 
you will find them in abundance, and when a 
popular clergyman preaches, picking up the moſt 
abandoned proſtitutes, and picking of pockets 


into the bargain.” 


I could not but allow the truth of all this ; 


-and began to have a better idea of plays and 
players than I had at firſt entertained, when we 


ſuddenly fell in with a female, who appeared to 
be violently aſſaulted both by a man and one of 


Her own ſex. On this, Mr. Ambler flew to her 
aſſiſtance, and giving the former a few ſtrokes 


with his ſtick, and as ] advanced, they both thought 
fit to retreat. On raifing the fair one, whom 
they had levelled with the ground, ſhe faid ſhe 


was obliged to us, hoped we were 1 


and, if ſo, would take the favour of our eſcort 
to her lodgings; this requeſt was readily com- 
plied with, as ſhe did not ſeem to be of the com- 


mon ſort; indeed, there was ſomething extraor- 
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dinary in her dreſs and manner, which, though 
it did not ſeem to intitle her to the name of gen- 
tlewoman, yet ſtamped a wide difference on her 
from thoſe. unhappy females who are obliged to 
get their bread in the ſtreets. Arriving at her 
lodging, her own maid ſervant let-us in, and we 
were introduced to a firſt floor tolerably well, but 
rather fantaſtically furniſhed. The chimney was 
loaded with filly Chineſe ornaments, and feſ- 


toons of flowers, diſpoſed in a very aukward 


manner, On enquiring into the hiſtory of this 
lady, which ſhe gave us every encouragement to 
do, we learned that ſhe. was deſcended from a 
good family in Scotland; had ran away with a 
young man in inferior circumſtances, who de- 
ſerting her, ſhe had turned ftrolling player, in 


which capacity ſhe continued for two ſummers ; | 


but, at length, was obliged to come up to Lon- 
don, as the ſaying is, 1% ſeet her fortune, On 
this ſhe had repaired to the Black Lion, and 


ſome other places of reſort about Covent- garden; 


and, on her return, had been treated as we ſaw. 
This woman exhibited ſome ſenſe and talents ; 


but a much greater ſhare of affectation, which 


ran through her diſcourſe and tinctured all her 
actions. On our departure, ſhe begged the fa- 
vour of us to go down the back ftairs, which ap- 
ared to be a ladder, that very conveniently con- 
ducted us to the kitchen upon the ground floor; 
and from thence to the ſtreet door, and ſo we 
departed. fd | 5 . 
On our way, a woman of a very bold appear- 
ance aſked Mr. Ambler to give her a glaſs of 
wine; and, on his refuſal, the cried out mur- 
der! when two fellows appeared, who, at firſt, 
threatened us with their fiſts and ſticks; but, 


finding that we were not ſo to be intimidated, 


and 
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and being given to underſtand that we meant to 
puniſh them, they reſolved to be beforehand 
with us, and called the watch ; accordingly, 2 
fellow, more fit for an hoſpital than for ſuch a 
charge, limped up to us. We ſubmitted imme- 
diately ; fo did the girl, thinking to be followed 
by her bullies ; but they, after making a ſhew of 
going quietly on, gave us the {lip while the watch- 
man uſed his rattle. I was ſomewhat vexed at 
this matter ; but my friend bade me be under no 
concern, as he ſaid it would only end in ſhewing 
me the humours of a watch-houſe. 

We entered accordingly, where Mr, Conſtable 
ſat in great ſtate, and took care to tell us he was 
the King's repreſentative. ** I am ſorry (ſaid I) 
he has not a better, perceiving his ſtupidity and 


weight of liquor, but he bade me be ſilent. 


Then the watchman was interrogated, who gave 
many vague anſwers; and, as to the girl herſelf, 
being deſerted by her bullies, ſhe had nothing to 
ſay; ſo, in the end, we were told we might walk 


out, after paying a gallon of beer towards the 


expences of the night; Mr. Ambler aſked, whe- 
ther this was an abſolute demand, or only a re- 
guet? After ſome hefitation, Mr. Conſtable 
(who, at laſt, proved but a deputy) anſwered, 
that the latter was the caſe; on which we depo- 
fited half-a-crown, and received the thanks of all 
preſent. The girl was diſcharged ; but ſome 


others were brought in before we departed ; in 
the determination of whoſe cafes, we had abund- 


ant proofs of the wiſdom of the nightly magi - 
{trate. A young gentleman was brought in with 
a high-dreſſed lady of pleaſure; when the Con- 
ſtable diſcharged them both, and reproved the 
watchman for net Anowing his duty, A poor 
girl was brought thither for no offence but that of 
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not having a lodging; he put her into the dun- 
geon, and aſſured her ſhe ſhould go to Bridewell. 
A wretched fellow, with his head almoſt bruiſed 
to pieces, was brought in by three watchmen, 
on-2 charge of aſſaulting them. He was ſecured; 
but a flaming woman of the town, charged by a 
countryman-with picking his pockets, was diſ- 
charged (with a wink) upon her own word, 
that ſhe would appear the next morning. The 
door being thrown open, we /ued forth, the 
clock having ſtruck eleven, when we directed our 
courſe to 2 


A JELLY- -HOUSE. 


10 « This, ld Mr. Ambler: is one of thoſe 
places whither effeminate beaux-ſometimes reſort 
of a morning:; and-rakes and girls of the town 
meet at night. There was formerly, a greater 
number of theſe ; but as there is a faſhion in all 
things, ſo the tayerns, bagnios and genteel 
night-houſes, have taken away great part of their 
buſineſs; there are enough of them left, how- 
ever, for people to ſpend their money in knick- 
' knacks, or pick up a wench, upon occaſion; 
ecce fignum ! do you fee that old fellow who is 
juſt entering ? he is come hither for jellies to 
nourith his body, and a girl to fatiate his feeble 
appetite; obſerye, he makes up to that black- 
eyed wench; her leer proclaims, that ſhe knows 
him; nor is ſhe unacquainted with me, if I 
choſe to make myſelf known to her. She was 
the daughter of a perſon that kept an inn in Ox- 
fordſliire, where ſhe was debauched by the oſtler, 
and afterwards ran away with the ſon of a neigh- 
bouring tradeſman, who took her to London; 

where he kept her a few months, and then deſerted 
* er. 
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her. Her father, irritated at her repeated defection, 
ſtruck her out of his will; and, at his death, 


which happened while ſhe was in keeping, left 


all he was poſſeſſed of, to a diſtant relation. The 
conſequence has been, that after ſome intrigues, 
of which ſhe never knew how to make a proper 
advantage, ſhe has been obliged to throw herſelf 
upon the town, and has had tolerable good luck 
hitherto; but, as her face is no longer new, ſhe 
will probably ſoon be reduced, unleſs ſhe can 
coax ſomebody into a keeping and a ſettlement.” 

Though the perſon Mr. Ambler ſpoke of, did 
not chuſe to recogniſe him, for obvious reaſons, 
yet one of the wenches came up to him, whom 
he treated with ſome fine fruit and confectionary, 
whilſt I found myſelf obliged to do the ſame by 
another, who did me the favour of her com- 

any. | 

i perceived by the frequent entries and exits, 
that the place, at this hour, ſerved chiefly as an 
introduction to the bagnio, whither the old gen- 
tleman and his black-eyed girl, as J ſuppoſed, 
withdrew. : 

My companion now propoſing to ſhew me the 


. humours of a night-houſe, we directed our 


courle towards Bow-ſtreet, Covent-garden, and 


prelently arrived at 


The BROWN BEAR, 


A houſe equally frequented by bloods, bullies, 


. pimps, chairmen, and thoſe perſons who are un- 


fortunate enough to be ſhut out of their lodgings. 
On theſe latter ſome of the reſt too frequently 
prey; ſo that the beſt advice to be given ſach as 


are driven to theſe ſtraits, is to go to bed directly; 


and never to waſte their time in the public 


& 3 roam, 
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they may get their pockets picked, and their per- 
ſons affaulted,” with impunity. | 

Bad as the place was, however, I truſted to 
Mr. Ambler for my fafety; and I was not de- 
ceived in him, either as to his knowledge or his 
fidelity. We ſecured a ſmall box to ourſelves 
and an acquaintance, whom he met there by 
chance, and from thence made a few remarks 
upon the company. 

It was, indeed, a motley groupe, conſiſting 
of ſhabby mock gentlemen, hair-dreſſers, porters, 
and chairmen, fo ſtrangely mingled, that one 
would have thought they had been placed there 
merely in oppoſition to each other. An odd kind 
of jargon was the conſequence ; which was, at 
"Every turns interrupted by the landlord or waiter's 
aſking for the money, of each perſon, before- 
hand, which our new friend” obſerved, though a 
common cuſtom in night- houſes, not being known 
to every body, occaſioned frequent quarrels. | 

Some altercations, indeed, happened upon 
{ this occaſion; but we were witneſs to one of a 
different nature. A man, ſhabby-genteel in his 
appearance, had bcen, for a long time, vocife- 
rating agaifiſt government, and declaring his wiſh 

that England might either become a republic, or 
fall under the dominion of France and Spain, 
rather than remain in her preſent fituation. A 
young fellow, dreſſed in plain blue, ventured to 
- oppoſe him: Some words enſuing, the Repub- 
- Hean, after ſeveral infults offered, ſtruck his an- 
tagoniſt; a battle enſued, in which, though nei- 
ther party had much to boaſt of, the aggreffor 
was vanquiſhed, having both his eyes ſcaled up, 
| as the phraſe is, and, with many execrations, 
| immediately quitted the company. 2994 
n 4 Not- 


room, amongſt a parcel of miſcreants, where 


DEPARTURE FROM IT. 79 
Notwithſtanding the noiſe this battle had occa- 


ſroned, there were ſtill ſome people ſleeping 


ſoundly in the boxes of the public room. We 
were juſt getting up to go, when Mr. Ambler's 
friend aſked him, in a low voice, if he did not 
know the victor in the late fray ; fixing his eyes 
attentively on him“ O!] yes, certainly, Ned! 
+ know Ned — how do you, my old friend!“ 
The ſtranger immediately recogniſed him, and 
called him by his name. On enquiry, it 
appeared, that this youth, for ſuch he ſtill was, 
had gone into the ſervice of the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany at an early period; there he had not ſuc- 
ceeded, and no half-pay being allowed, his pa- 
rents were dead, and he had been reduced to great 
itraits in England, Fearing to be preſſed for a 
private ſailor, in the courſe of the preſent war, 
he had abſconded for ſome time; but being pro- 
miſed a midſhipman's birth, on board a man of 
war, had appeared again. However, all pro- 
miles failing him, he was now reduced to ſuch 
neceflity, that he could not even pay for his bed 
at the Brown Bear. Mr. Ambler, on hearing 
this narration, made ſome reflections on the in- 
{ability of human fate, put a piece of gold into 
his neceſſitated friend's hand, took leave of the 
other, and gave me the hint to take our depart- 
ure. ; f 
* You have juſt now ſeen (ſaid he) what is 
termed a common night-houſe. T heſe places were, 
originally, intended to be kept open only for hack- 


ney- coachmen, and ſuch other perſons whoſe buſi- 


neſs calls them out at all hours; but, now, 
moſt of them are become haunts for the idle and 
vicious. If you pleaſe, we will ſtep into one of the 
genteeler ſort inthe neighbourhood ; but, you muſt 
not ſuppoſe we ſhall fand lefs vice or 3 


go A GENTEEL NIGHT-HOUSE. 


A refinement upon wickedneſs, and that but in a 
ſmall degree, is all that we can reaſonably expect 
from a ſcene of this nature. But, ſee, it opens upon 
us! What a ſtrange mixture of company have 
we, Where you obſerve women are admitted ; 
which is indeed one refinement upon the com- 
mon places appropriated for night entertainment. 
As he ſpoke we entered the houſe ; where we 
ſaw officers, rakes, barbers, taylors, appren- 
tices, bullies and whores, ſome fitting, ſome loll- 
ing their heads upon the table, and a great 
number ſtanding up in groupes, whoſe talk 
made the place a Babel of confuſion. Here, 
again, ſome of the girls were laviſh enough in 
offering us their company ; and though I did not 
ſeem inclined to give them much encouragement, 
yet one of them placed herſelf on my knee, as 
did the other on my friend's, and helped us to 
diſpoſe of ſome negus, that we had juſt called for, 
in a pretty expeditious” manner. As I had al- 
ready been warned not to appear too delicate 
and, as Horace adviſes, ** Not to ſeem ſurpriſed 
at any thing,” I was not particularly noticed by 
the company here, any more than at the Jelly 
Houſe, a circumſtance which, to me, was very 
reeable. And as the liquor had, by this time, 


circulated briſkly enough to warm the heart, 


though not to intoxicate the brain, we began to 


be what is called good company. Though I per- 
ceived that, inthe midſt of his glee, my companion 


was very cautious in his behaviour, that leſt 
either his perſon. or purſe ſhould ſuffer in 
this expedition. And, indeed, he pointed out 


to me ſome ſituations, in which certain of 
the obliging females were very aſſiduous about 
' thoſe who had taken too freely of the juice of the 


ape, and were either inclined to fleep, or 
though 
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though awake, were almoſt inſenſible of what 
was paſſing round them. Among theſe he 
pointed out to me a young woman with a.very 
pretty face, and of a flaming appearance, who, 
as we had great reaſon to ſuſpect, had been 
making very tree with the pockets of a gentleman 
that was too far gone (as the phraſe is) to be 
her companion for the night; that, ſaid he, is 
Harriet D———, whom TI. well knew in her 
days of youth and: innocence; her parents lived 
originally in Wales, and, fince, in the county 
of Kent. She was debauched by a young man 


in the county, after (ſtrange to tell) her fathers 


in-law had attempted to ſeduce her. Eloping 
from her parents, ſhe came to London, where 
ſhe was introduced to Lord H n, of infa- 
mous character; and was, for ſome time, one of 
his favourites. She was next taken into keeping 
by a Jew; and after ſhe was diſcarded by him, 
having made free with a quantity of his caſh, ſhe 
agreed to live with one D , fince con- 
demned to our Engliſh gallies; however, the 
made her bargain that ſhe ſhould go into company, 
occahonally, as the phraſe is, and, for ſome 
time, picked up a tolerable ſhare of money, till 
zuſt after her paramour's imprifonment, contract- 
ing a certain diſtemper, ſhe came to abſolute 
want; and recovering from it, found none of 


thoſe on whom the had formerly laviſhed her 


money, at all willing to aſſiſt her; even two 
young fellows, to whom ſhe had been equally 


tree of her perſon, and her cath, each refuſed her 


the loan of a crown in her diſtreſs. From this 
time ſhe commenced an enmity againſt the male 
ſpecies, robbing and: plundering them whenever 


opportunity offered. An old bawd, fitting her out 


w.C1 cloaths, proved the means of her again 
| making 
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making her appearance among the genteeler ſort; 
but her frequent depredations have occaſioned her, 
for ſome time paſt, to avoid this neighbourhood. 
You find, now ſhe is returned, how ſhe is em- 


ploying her talents, left ſhe ſhould forget the uſe 


of them. 

The blue-eyed young woman that fits next 
her is Sally M She was once the miſtreſs 
of Lord ; ſhe too was debauched in early 
youth ; and, by degrees, reduced to a fituation 
like Harriet's—however, ſhe differs from her in 
point of conduct; for I do not hear that ſhe ever 
wronged the man to whoſe embraces ſhe ſub - 
mitted ;- but ſhe, like many of them, has her Va- 


vourite man, to whom ſhe gives a great part of her 


gains, and of whoſe ill uſage ſhe has been fre- 
quently known to carry the viſible marks about 
her.” — | | 
By this time, ſuch of the company as were 
not drunk enough to be ſleepy, began not only 
to be noiſy, but, beſides, were inclined to be 
quarrelſome. As. occaſions to fall out are eaſily 
met with here, ſo one, juſt at this inſtant, pre- 
ſented itſelf between two well-known characters 
in Covent-garden : A gentleman, who was hand- 
ing his girl along, happened to run againſt a 
table where another fat with his nymph ; by 
which means a bottle of port, that had been very 
judiciouſiy ſet juſt on the edge, was thrown down, 
and the contents ſpilt over the cloaths-of the gen- 
tleman and lady. The ſpark immediately roſe in 
a paſſion, and, ſnatching up a china bowl, for- 
merly replete with negus, threw it at the of- 
fender's head; who, returning the inſult with a 


blow from his cane, ſwords were drawn directly, 


and: bloodſhed might have enſued, had not-the 


landlord opportunely interfered, and beating 
| down 
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down their weapons with a poker that he had 
ſnatched out of the fire, prevented further miſ- 
chief.“ The company interfering, the heroes 
were at laſt reconciled ; and, after the ſcuffle was 
over, found out that they had been old acquaint- 
ance ;z and, drinking a bottle together, the matter 
ended amicably. My friend obſerved, that theſe 
dyelliſts, in the cauſe of modern honour (asitiscalled) 
were two married men who lived near St. Paul's, 
whoſe wives were very agrerable women, and, in 
every reſpect, patterns of domeſtic felicity ; but 
that the names of the huſbands were ſoon ex- 
peed to appear in the Gazette, as they had, for 
a conſiderable time, neglected buſineſs, and for- 
ſaken their families, living in the moſt debauched 
and extravagant manner upon the town, 

As I had ſat up beyond my uſual hour, I did 
not find myſelf at all ſleepy; and, Mr. Ambler 
declaring himſelf quite freſh; we reſolved upon a 
farther ramble; and, in our way, obſerved ſeve- 
ral gentlemen leading temporary ſpouſes to bag- 
nios, on which my friend made the following 
obſervation ; 

„ 'Theſe' places of reſort (ſaid he) were for- 


merly only intended for the convenience of 


bathing; but, like many other inſtitutions, they 
have been abuſed. Now they ſerve for the com- 
pletion of thoſe intrigues of which we have ſeen 


the beginning; and here many a guinea is fooled 
away for a lodging and a reckoning. Hither 


likewiſe, as well as to the neighbouring taverns, 


girls are ſent for to wait on gentlemen; and, out 
of their receipts, pay ſo much in the pound to 


the waiters for pimping for them, who are be- 


— 


For this ſcene ſee the elegant froutiſpiece engraved on 
purpoſe for this work, by an eminent artiſt, who was an 
eye- witneſs to the proceeding. 5 | 
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ſides, frequently beforehand with them in enjoy- 
ing the lady's favours. Theſe waiter-pimps; I 
perceive, you think deſpicable; what then would 


you ſay to men who make it their / employ to 


pimp for noblemen. Lord N -n, Lord 
M —— —, and the late Lord L———r, as well 
as many other peers, baronets and gentlemen of 
fortune, now living, have employed ſuch men, 
and have got them lucrative places when tired out 
an the ſervice.” | 
I could not but exprefs my aſtoniſhment at, 
and diflike of, their practice; befides, obſerving 
what a pity it was, that theſe noblemens' names 
ſhould be familiar in the mouths of almoſt every 
whore and pander in London. | 
Can there be any thing more infamous than 
ſuch practices?“ ſaid I — ©* yes (replied Mr. 
Ambler) for example, —do you obſerve that man 
who is now ſauntering towards Covent garden? — 
he is one of thoſe wretches, once almoſt un- 
known in England. He ſubſiſts by gratifying 
the unnatural vices of his own ſex; in ſhort, he 
1s the companion of an infamous fellow, whofe 
name is e and who, though well 
known to be guilty of this horrible crime, has 
hitherto evaded all attempts to bring him to con- 
dign puniſh:nent,” | 
After a few reflections on the heinouſneſs of 
this vice, and the methods proper to puniſh it, 
we changed the diſcourſe to more agreeable ſub- 
jects, and pafſed on without meeting any thing 
worth remarking, till we came into the neighbour- 


hood of 


/ Lo Wo. Dj 


This pariſh, as Mr. Ambler obſerves, has long 


been infamous for its inhabitants, Here are the 
c ; loweſt 
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loweſt of rogues, the loweſt of harlots, and, in 
a word, the worſt of mankind. - What a pity it 
is, that the deſerving poor, for the ſake of ſmall 


rents, are obliged to live intermixed with them 


in ruinous houſes, bad ſituations, and with the 
wretched proſpect of ſceing their children initiated 
in vices to which they might otherwiſe happily 
remain ſtrangers.— But this will ever be the caſe 
till there are more reaſonable dwellings for the 
poor; and 'till the common proſtitutes are con- 
tined to certain diſtricts, as they are in ſome fo- 
reign countries. 

Now, if we had choſen it, we might han 
been witneſſes to ſcenes degrading human nature, 
and levelling it with the brute creation but we 
were not ſo inclined ; nor did we ſtop, except at 
a houſe near the church, where Mr. Ambler, 
finding himſelf taken with a pain in his bowels, 
went in, to get a glaſs of ſuch cordrals as they 
vended. Here, being much crowded, we were 
informed, by the landlord, it was club-night, 
(or rather morning) and many of the members, 
conſiſting of blind and lame beggars, ſhoeblacks, 
baſket, and fruit-women, paſſed, and repaſſed, 
into a back room, where the meeting was held ; 
and where, as Mr. Ambler told me, Ned 
Shuter (of ridiculous, though facetious memory) 
had been often preſident. I was about to make 
ſome obſervations on his conduct, when my 
friend checked me, obſerving, that to ſpeak a 
word in condemnation of it, here, would be, 
probably, werghtily reſented. 

I therefore obſerved his advice, and quitted 


the place with him, heaving a ſigh for the follies 


of mankind. 


Leaving theſe miſerable regions, I obſerved to 
Mr. Ambler, that J believed the outſkirts of a 
H town 
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town were alway: noted for ſcenes ſomeu hat 
like thoſe which were exhibited in St. Giles's.— 
It is true; replied my companion, that the 
poorer ſort of people. moſtly reſort to the ſub- 
urbs; but yet we generally find, there is a differ- 
. ence as to the quarters of the town. At preſent, 
St. Giles's can hardly be confidered as the ſub- 
urb, though, formerly, it was a ſort of de- 
tached village, bordering upon the fields, as the 
name of the pariſh ſtill imports; and Drury-lane, 
which is now a bandſome ſtreet, in the. days of 
K. Charles II. was only a little, dirty narrow 
place, with here and there a houſe, the abode of 
wretchedneſs, poverty and filthineſs, and often 
the harbour for atrocious villainy. - But if you 
pleaſe, in order to illuſtrate the obſervation 1 
made upon the various manners prevalent in the 
ſuburbs adjoining to different parts of the town, 
we will now ſtroll towards Weſtminſter, the ex- 
tremities of which, you may remember, we did 
not viſit in the morning; ſome of the oppoſite 
croſſing ſtreets will lead us thither, and, if there 
is any thing ſlirring, we thall ſoon have an op- 
portunity of gratifying, our curioſity. — 

According; to this propoſal, we croſſed ; and, 
after paſſing through ſeveral. very filent ſtreets, in 
ſome of which thoſe guardians of the peace of 
the inhabitants, the watchmen, were very peace- 
ably ſlumbering in their boxes, we arrived at a 
place as infamous as St. Giles's, commonly 
known by the name of 


H E DG E- LANE. 


As we were walking along this incommodious 
ſtreet, upon a very narrow pavement, ue ſaw a 


number of people aſſembled round a man who 
| | | vas 
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was ſtanding in his ſhirt, ſtockings and fhoes 
only, and complaining chat he had been robbed 
of all the reſt of his ctoaths, together with his 
money, at ſome houſe in an adjoining court, 
but he could not directly tell where. From his 
diſcourſe it appeared that he was a countryman. — 
Several proſtitutes were aſſembled round him ;— 
ſome laughed at him, while others pretended to 
be ſorry for his misfortune. Among the reſt, 
one who had not heard his ſtory, afking him to 
relate it, he told her that he had been decoyed 
into a houſe in one of the turnings, when a little 
in liquor, where he agreed to ſpend the night 
with a woman; but after he had been in bed for 
two or three hours, ſomebody. thundered at tlie 
door, crying out in 'a moſt tremendous voice, 
let me in, Suſan, or d —n me, if 1 don't 
break the pannels and let myſelf in. The 
woman, in a ſeeming fright, perfuaded him to 
Tetire ; on which he declared he believed ſhe had 
a companion with her. This ſhe denied; and, 
after ſome words, the man went away, ſwearing 
He would come back again prefently, and play 
the d with her. —He was no ſooner gone, 
than the countryman's bedfellow ' advifed him to 
get away as ſoon as poſſible; but when he got up 
He could not find his cloaths; on which ſhe told 
him to make the beft of his way down ſtairs, 
and added, that ſhe would throw them to him 
out of the window. — The poor unſuſpe&ing 
fellow ſwallowed the bait; but he was no ſooner 
got into the court than the door was fuddenly 
ſhut behind him, and fomebody violently puſhed 
Him to the corner, where another woman laying 
hold of him, told him if he would go with her 
to a neiglibouring public-houſe, where ſhe knew 
the people were up, whatever injury he had re- 
2 | H 2 ceived, 


r. 
ceived, ſhe would ſee it rectified; - but, as they 
went along, a man picking a quarrel with him, 


ſhe pretended to hold him faſt, that he might not 


fight, After which, the man ran away; ſhe 
1Tkulked down an alley, and he loſt a pair of ſilver 
. ſhoe-buckles, the only valuable things remaining 
about him. 

The proſtitute who had aſked for this relation 
remarked, that as to the affair laſt mentioned, 
ſhe could ſay nothing; but, with regard to the 
firſt part of the ſtory, ſhe did not doubt but the 
countryman had fallen in with Sukey B , 
and Sal. Stokes, one of whom uſed to decoy 
people, while the other, counterfeiting a man's 
voice, frightened them in ſuch a manner as to 
make, them glad to eſcape without their cloaths or 
money. In the mean time the poor man, who 
ſtood ſhivering in the open air, had but cold 
comfort of it, as the ſaying is, ſince the girl, who 
| ſpoke to him declared, that whenever Sukey and 
val. Stokes had done a thing of this kind, they 
always decamped to another part of the town ; 
and, as to the ſcene of action, they always choſe 
a common lodging - houſe, where the people 
would not be anſwerable for any thing. 

Luckily for the countryman, a perſon who 
happened to be paſſing by juſt at the time the 
ſtory was telling, and came from the ſame town 
as he did, acknowledged his acquaintance, lent 


him a great-coat, and took him home to ſleep 


with him, at his lodgings, for the remainder of 
the night. | 
When I made ſome reflections upon this man's 
imprudence, Mr. Ambler obſerved, that people 
who; thought they acted wiſely, were frequently 
tricked. For example (ſaid he) there 
was a gentleman who had, for ſome time, re- 
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fided in foreign parts, though a native of this 
metropolis, who went to a tavern in this neigh” 
'bourhood with a fille de joye. Being over cantiouss 
he left his purſe and pocket- book, containing in 


money and notes, to the amount of goo!.- to- 
- gether with a valuable diamond ring, in cuſtody 


of the people of the houſe. Thus, thinking him- 
ſelf perfectly ſecure, as to his property, he ſlept 
ſoundly. When he awaked in the morning, he 
found his bedfellow in /atu quo; but, coming 
down ſtairs, he called on the waiters in vain; 
there was not a ſoul to return an anſwer. The 
Landlord and Landlady who, as it ſeems, for 
ſome time before, meditated a flight, had gone 
off, with the addition of what he had ſo cautiouſſy 
Jodged in their hands. All inquiries after them 
were to no purpoſe; it was ſuppoſed they went 
over to Holland with their booty. 

Thus diſcourſing, we came to the farther end 
of Parliament - ſtreet, near Palace - yard, from 
whence we had, at once, a view of Weſtminſter 


Bridge, Weſtminſter-hall, and 
The A B B E T. 


The laſt- mentioned pile, at this ſolemn hour, 
.(for it was yet dark), ſtruck us with veneration. 
The ſpot, on which we now ſtand, faid Mr. 
Ambler, was once ſeparated from the other part 
of what is now called Weſtminſter, by an arm of 
the Thames; —if I recollect, it was called T horny 
Aſland; — before the cathedral church of Weſt- 
minſter was built, which is now as remarkable 
for its monuments as for its ſtructure.— Of theſe 
there are but few erected lately the old ones, I 
E you have ſeen; and theſe memorials 


avec Ant! ity to ſtamp a value u them. 
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Where ſo many cauſes are debated, occaſioned 
us to make various obſervations on the uncer- 


tainty of the law, and the number of its prach- 
tioners. 


St. STEPHEN's CHAPEL 


Next drew our attention, where the nobles of the 
land and the repreſentatives of the people aſſem- 
ble, and form thoſe laws to which the Britiſh mo- 
narch gives his aſſent, to promote the public good, 
as the father of his country. 

By this time we had croſſed St. Margaret's: 
church- yard, and came to the place where the gate- 
houſe formerly ſtood, which, as my friend ſaid, was 
a gloomy and moſt inconvenient priſon; and be- 
ſides, by its ſituation obſtructed the way with re- 
gard to carriages, and was a great hindrance to 
foot paſſengers. Having got through this defile, 
we arrived 1n 


TOTHILL STREET 


Which ſeems to have taken its name from the ad- 
jacent fields, where ſtands the houſe of correction 
for criminals, commonly known by the name of 
Bridewell. But now we turned afide a little to the 
left . and entered a ſort of ſquare called 


The A L MO NR V. 


It was formerly an appendage to the abbey 
church of Weſtminſter; but as Mr. Ambler ob- 
ſerved, it was now become, under the corrupted 
name of the Amberry, a corrupt place, a ſhelter 
for a number of abominations. We found the 
_ remarkable ON for infamous public 
„ | houles , 
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houſes and lodging-houſes, generally uſed only 
by the moſt abandoned of mortals. At one of 
the public houſes in this place, as Mr. Ambler 
told me, lives a poor woman whom he well knew, 
and whoſe circumſtances claim the pity of every 
perſon of humznity. Although formerly a woman 
of virtue and prudence in her family, yet having 

en ill uſed and totally diſcarded by her huſband, 
(a printer by trade, who lives with an harlot at a 
village adjoming to the metropolis) is now re- 
duced to the neceſſity of drawing beer for the moſt 
worthleſs miſcreants, who treat her with all the 
opprobrious language that can be imagined, and 
this ſhe is obliged to ſubmit to, in order to get 
juſt ſo much of the neceſſaries of life, as keep her 
body and ſou! together. The Amberry (as it is 
now called) has been famous for producing per- 
ſons who have moved in all the lower ſpheres of 
lite. A woman whoſe patents are ſtill inhabitants 
here, ſome time ſince was taken out of the ſtreets, 
by the man juſt now deſcribed, and who ſerved as 
a pimp upon this occaſion, and being introduced 
to his friend, one of the bookſellers, an eclairciſſe- 
ment took place, and ſhe was immediately taken 
into keeping, although very plain in perſon, and 
ſtill more ſo with regard to mental qualifications ; 


but indeed, had ſhe not been of the vulgar caſt, 


her ſervices would not have been accepted by her 
preſent keeper, who has laviſhed away conſiderable 
ſums upon her, and bought the houſe for her 
where ſhe now lives near town, to the no ſmall 
mortification of Bis fon, who was born in wed- 
lock, and who muſt ſuffer very eſſentially by this 
inp udent connection. We ſaw in our way to the 


Amberry more red coats than we had obſerved 


in ten times the ſpace for the preceding part of 


Wc cvening. Some of theſe went reeling drunk 


home 
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home to their quarters; ſome were making a 
noiſe at alehouſe doors, whilſt others were taking 
their harlots to thoſe lodgings before- mentioned; 
where diſeaſes, diſturbances, and vermin, ed 
them. And theſe (exclaimed I) are gentlemen 
ſoldiers !” 

Be patient, Sir, replied Mr. Ambler, I told 
you we ſhould find a vortery in the different ſub- 
-urbs of the city. Weſtminſter is the place where 
ſoldiers are generally quartered, and therefore we 
muſt here expect to find them. As to the idea 
of their being gentlemen, I think this properly 
depends, with regard to them as well as to other 
men, rather on their behaviour than on their oc- 
cupation or profefſion. The general notion ſeems 
to have ariſen, from the high reſpect which a ſol- 
dier ought to entertain of ce This certainly 
conſtitutes the gentleman; but how can this be 
expected, when our ſoldiers are huddled together 
at random, betides being taken from the very 
dregs of the people Believe me, Sir, it is a 
truly philoſophic obſervation, that unleſs men are 
bred to virtue, or ſubject to the ſtricteſt ties of 
authority, a number of them are never together, 
but they are the worſe for it. The * in 
queſtion we well know bear great hardſhips in 
war; in peace they are in a'ftate of idleneſs, which 
18 the mother of vice. Whilſt under their com- 
manders, they are ſubject to a diſcipline which 
appears even too {trift ; we now ſee them at full 
iberty Licentioufneſs muſt be the conſequence, 
as the military, it muſt be acknowledged, 1s not 
the beſt ſchool for virtue.“ 

I was: ready to acknowledge the juſtice of 
my companion's obſervations, and could not help 
adding, I thought it a pity that the pay of the 


men employed as ſoldiers, and their ſnuation 
| were 
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were ſuch, that none but the dregs of the people, 
or thoſe who were abandoned by their friends, 
would ever reduce themſelves to the ſituation of 
a private man in any of his majeſty's regiments. 
The evil replied Mr. Ambler is not cafily re- 
medied. This has ever been the cafe ſince ſtand- 
ing armies have been eſtabliſhed in Europe. We 
are generally loud in our complaints, that taxes 
are high ;—the pay of the army cannot therefore 
be increaſed; but there is a method by which 
the guards and troops in the vicinity of this me- 
tropolis, are in ſome meaſure provided for: This 
is by throwing up their pay if they have any 
trades, and working in their reſpective occupa- 
tions. This, however, is by no means favourable 
to military diſcipline, which it muſt in ſome 
meaſure relax, notwithſtanding their field days, 
and their military appearance.“ | 
While we were thus diſcourfing, having left 
the Almonry and advanced up Tothill-ſtreet, we 
heard the ſrieks of a female, and ſaw a well- 

dreſſed man ſtanding near us, who obſerved, that 
he believed there was ſomething very bad going 
on up one of the turnings, but ſeemed rather 
fearful of advancing. ** My friend, (ſaid Mr. 
Ambler) if you think ſo, my companion and I 
have each a good ſtick in our hands; you ſeem 
to be full as well furniſhed. In the name of Hea- 
ven let us go up! not one of two men can over- 
ower us, unleſs they have fire-arms, and even 
in that caſe, I ſhould not be much afraid of them 
whilſt I can graſp this cudgel. What ſay you! 
The ſhrieks ſtill continue, will you follow us—at 
the worſt, we may call the watch to'our affiſtance ? 
Thus encouraged, the ſtranger agreed to go 
with us, and being directed by the voice we 

proceeded to the place from whence it iſſued, Fe 
n 
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On our entering the turning, which proved to 
be a thoroughfare, we could perceive by the light 
of the moon, juſt then breaking from a cloud, 
two fellows buſied in endeavouring to ſtrip a fe- 
male who lay upon the ground, ſeemingly in no 
condition to make reſiſtance. On perceiving us, 
the villains ran off, leaving the poor creature with- 
out her cap and handkerchief, with her cloak much 
torn, and other marks of their brutal behaviour. 

Mr. Ambler obſerving her ſituation, aſked how 
ſhe happened to be unlucky enough to fall in with 
ſuch company? her anſwer was, She could 
not tell.” The night (or rather morning} being 
cold, we did not think this a time or place for 
eclairciſſements, and my companion telling us, 
that if his memory did not fail him, there was a 
Houſe not an hundred yards diftant, to which we 
might reſort, we agreed to take the young woman 
thither, where her cloaths were as well adjuſted 
as circumſtances would admit. As we paſſed the 
watch, one of them bade us good morning. When 
on looking back, he perceived our female com- 
panion, he exclaimed, ** So the dead woman is 
come to life, I fee!” an obſervation which we. 
could not readily conceive the meaning of, nor 
did we ſtay to enquire, but. made the beſt of our 
way to the houſe before-mentioned. The land- 
lady at our firſt entrance, ſeemed willing enough 
to accommodate us with any thing in her way, 
as ſhe phraſed: it, but objected to the woman's - 
coming in, ** becauſe ſhe ſaid, as how, it might 
make people think the houfe diſorderly ;” - but 
when our new companion, who had ſtaid a little 
behind, joined us, her features were immediately 
foftened into a ſmile. She aſked him whether he 
knew the young woman, on which he taid he 
knew enough to believe her to be a modeſt girl 

| | that 
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that had been very ill uſed. —** As to the matter 
of that, replied my landlady, I does not trouble 
my head about people's uſing one another; but as 
long as the girl is honeſt, as you ſays, ſhe may 
ſit down; but as to wh $, I hates ſuch-var- 
ment molt mortally,” | 

This point being ſettled, we ſeated ourſelves 
at firſt. in a box, as far removed from the reſt of 
the company as poſſible, the houſe being pretty 
full; yet we had not placed ourſelves as we could 
wiſh, becauſe we had a deſire to know ſomething 
farther concerning our female companion, whe 
by this time began to hold her head up as little, 
and was really a very agreeable pet ſon, ſeemingly 
about twenty years of age. | 

While we were endcavouring to prevail on her 
to drink ſome warm punch, which the rather 
declined, a ſerjeant of the guards entered, in his 
uniform, with a flaming wench, whole ſtreamers 
declared ber to be a firſt-rate. The fon of Mars 
giving the landlady a wink, the ſhewed them a 
private room, declaring, ** ſhe had known that 
_ gentleman and his [poule, t/h1s lang and many a day; 
and very civil gentlefolts, to be ſure, they were.“ 

Being, by this time, -pretty well acquainted 
what a modeſt houle we were got into, Mr. 
Ambler made a motion, that the elderly gentle- 
man thould uſe his intereſt with our Hoſteſs, to 
admit us, likewiſe, into another apartment, as it 
was plain enough that the ſhewed*private » ob to 
people whom ſhe was acquainted with. 

The gentleman, complying with our requeſt, 
went up to the miſtreſs of the Caſtle, and whiſ- 
pering ſomething in her ear, at the ſame time 
that he gave her a ſignificant ſqueeze by the hand, 
we were beckoned to follow her, and were thewn 
into a fnug little cabin, from whence, through a 
2 {mall 
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ſmall ſquare pane of glaſs, we could eaſily fee all 


that paſſed in the public room. 
When we were conveniently ſeated here,- Mr. 


Ambler requeſted the young woman to inform 


him how ſhe came to be abroad at ſuch an un- 
ſeaſonable hour ; and how ſhe could poſſibly be 
ignoraut of the cauſe that reduced her to the ſitu- 
ation in which we found her? 

„ Sir, (ſaid ſhe), bluſhing, the ſituation in 
which you found me, was ſuch as ought to cover 
me with ſhame. I know not whether what I 
plead in my excuſe, will be admitted as an apo- 
logy for my imprudence.—] am the daughter of 


one who was formerly a tradeſman in the coun- 


try; but my father and mother being both 
dead, an aunt of mine has had the generoſity to 
take care of me; and, though but in moderate 
circumſtances, really dealt her favours with ſuch 
an unſparing hand, that I can ſcarcely ſay I have 
felt the loſs of my parents. I paſſed my earlier 
years with this good relation in the country, in 
all the enjoyment of peace and tranquility, till 
e, which has infatuated thouſands, occaſioned 
me tꝭ leave this happy ſtate. e 
Ihe ſon of a rich farmer in the neighbour- 
hood, who had long ſecretly courted me, at laſt per- 
ſvaded me to deſett my beſt friend, and to come 
up to London with him on a promiſe of mar- 
riage. You might alſo, perhaps, gentlemen, 
wonder why J did not conſult my benefaQtreſs 
upon this occaſion, as he had declared that his 
defigns were honourable. Youth is too- often 
1mprudent ; and befides, as it happened that my 
loyer's father had long been at enmity with our 
family, I thought an application of this fort 
would not anſwer any purpoſe. I ſuffered my- 


* * to be deluded ;—we evaded the 
eyes 
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eyes of every one, cluded thoſe who, as I after- 
wards learned, had been ſent in purſuit of us, 
and arrived ſafe in London; where my ſuitor 
took - me ſeparate lodgings, having behaved in 
ſuch a manner, whilſt we were on the road, that 
I thought I had no reaſon to ſuſpect him of any 
ill intentions; but, alas! how little was I ac- 
quainted with the world! When this deceiver 
thought he had me completely m his power, he 
prefled his ſuit with greater ardour than before; 
but accompanied it with ſuch actions as began to 
open my eyes to his baſeneſs. I ſaw that not my 
marriage, but my ruin, was intended; and after 
[ had made ſome remonſtrances to him upon his 
behaviour, I, one evening. repulſed him in ſuch 
a manner, when he was uſing indecent freedoms 
with me, that he left me in a rage, and proteſted 
he would never fee me more. I was happy for 
a moment, congratulating myſelf on the victor 
-I had gained over his, as well as my own, incli- 
nations,—-But my triampl did not laſt long ;—1 
reflected on my own ſituation, remembering that 
J had been intirely obliged to this man for his 
aſſiſtance, who would now withdraw all ſupport, 
and from whom my heart indeed would not now 
petmit me to accept any; when I conſidered theſe 
things, my mind was thrown into great agita- 
tions, My landlady who, I believed, was pretty 
well informed of every thing, at firſt ſeemed 
greatly concerned at my apparent anxiety ; but, 
on converſing with her, I found her baſe and in- 
ſidious. She hinted, that if one lover were loſt, 
another was to be had; talked of the great ad- 
vantages that ſome people had made of their per- 
ions; and, in fact, did all in her power to per- 
ſuade me to proſtitute my perſon to the beſt 
bidder. I anſwered her diſcourſe with 2 
and, 
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and, from that time, I never met her without 2 
frown on her brow. Before the end of the week, 
the told me, plainly, that I muft either reſolve 
to make uſe of the means which I had in my 
power, to ſupport myſelf, (in which the would 
help me, if I would be adviſed) or elſe I muſt 
not expect ſhe could harbour me any longer, as 
my #-eper ſhe ſaid, had diſcharged me, and would 
Not pay another farthing upon my account, 
Almoſt mad with vexation, I reſolved inſtantly © 
quit her houſe, which | did, with no more ap- 
parel- than ] had on my back, and wandering 1 
knew not whither, met once more with my ſe- 
ducer, who doubtleſs was planted in a proper place 
to intercept me, and try to work upon me in the 
midſt of the diſtreſſes to which he had reduced 
me. If this was the caſe, he miſſed his aim. I 
flew from him, and taking ſhelter in a ſhop, 
begged to be protected from a perſon who pur- 
ſued me with ſome bad deſign. It happened that 
the ſhopkeeper was a perſon of - humanity—He 
defired me to walk up ftairs to his wife, to whom, 
when I had communicated my real ſituation, ſhe 
made me the offer of remaining with her to aſſiſt 
in little matters of plain-work, till I could be 
otherwiſe provided for. I accepted of this, and 
as I »ould not think of returning to my aunt, 
begged to be-recommended to ſome genteel ſer- 
vice. This was complied with, and I was placed 
with a counſellor's lady, where ] lived happy for 
ſome time; but an unworthy member of tlie la, 
(the well- known P le) happening to be ac- 
quainted there, and having intruded himſelf, upon 
a flight invitation, to ſtay ſome time, this in- 
famous man, after, in vain, trying to ſeduce me, 
made a forcible attempt, one Sunday morning, 
When the family was abroad; in this he failed; 
and 
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and as J proteſted I would make a proper com- 
plaint, he uſed every means to ſtigmatize my 


character; and procured a ſervant of his to al- 


ledge, that he had ſufficient reaſon to know that 
1 was not a modeſt woman. By ſome fatality, 
theſe.accuſers were liſtened to; and, on the firſt 
reproaches I received, I quitted the houſe in a 
hurry of paſhon, a circumſtance which was con- 
ſtrued much to my prejudice. | 

About this time, Mr. M „the tradeſ- 
man who firſt entertained me, having written to 
my aunt in my favour, ſhe was diſpoſed to re- 
ceive me; but, to aggravate my misfortune, the 
infamous P le's accuſation. was firſt trani- 
mitted to Mr. M ; and by his means, to my 
benefactreſs. Thus was I, once more, thrown 
upon the wide world; when it happened, that 1 
met with a young woman who came from the 
fame town as I did. She readily acknowledged 


me; and kindly, as I thought, aſked me to lodge 


with her, Deſtitute as I was, it is not wonder- 
ful that I accepted the offer. It is about a fort- 


night fince I firſt met with her; and, during. 


that ſpace of time, I did not perceive. any thing 
that I could diſapprove; but this laſt-evening ſhe 
told me, that a lodger in the houſe with us had a 
chriſtening, to which ſhe was invited, with a 
particular injunction to bring her companion with 
her. I went accordingly, and, finding a mixed 
company, would have withdrawn ; but this was 
not allowed. At laſt, the gueſts dropping off one 
by one, I was left alone with my fellow lodger ; 


and on account of what I had drank, (which I 
really think was mixed with ſome intoxicating, 


drug.) I found my head to be, in ſome meaſure, 
affected. I would have withdrawn, but was pre» 
vented till, to my aftoniſhment, that villain 
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P—— le entered the room. Conceiving myſelf 
to be betrayed, I inſtantly flew to the door, and 
went down to my own chamber, where, finding the 
door locked, I ran into the ſtreet ; and, as I ſaw 
nobody to oppoſe me, went on for ſome time, 
till being affected with a giddineſs and drowſt- 
neſs, I inſenſibly fell down ſomewhere near St. 
Margaret's church. What happened from that 
minute, to the time that you met me, I cannot 
ſay, farther, than that awaking, I found ſome 
perſons endeavouring to ſtrip and abuſe me in a 
vile manner. I ſhrieked out, and my ſcreams 
happily brought you, gentlemen, to my affift- 
ance, I am thankful to you for my deliverance ; 
my name is R „and I have told you the 
truth of my unhappy and tedious ſtory.” 

Both Mr. Ambler and myſelf were affected 
with this relation; and the elderly gentleman 
appeared more indifferent on the entrance of 
a perſon of a genteel appearance, who was bring- 
ing a girl into the apartment where we. were, by 
miſtake. He no ſooner perceived the young 
woman whom we had thus fortunately reſcued, - 
than he exclaimed, ** that is the very perſon 
whom, as I told you, Nancy, I left in ſuch a 
condition that there was no ſtirring her. Thoſe 
ſcoundrels called the Guardians of the Night, re- 
fuſed to take care of her; and, on my repreſen- 
tation of her fituation, ſaid, that was ſo much 
greater reaſon for their not doing any thing in 
the affair, as they never meddled with dead 
people.” The latter part of this ſpeech ſufficiently 
explained the myſterious expreſſion of the man 
whom we met in Tothill-ſtreet. As to the gen- 
tleman who had entered. thus abruptly, he made 
an apology, ſaying, he knew not that there was 


any company in the room, and was about to 
| 1 withdraw 
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withdraw ; but perceiving the female that he had 
with him, though an unfortunate woman, did 
not ſeem to be an abandoned proſtitute, we de- 
fired him to be ſeated ; when he told us that he, 
and a friend of his, found Miſs R lying all 
along, in the neighbourhood of St. Margaret's 
Church-yard; and after trying in vain every 
method to rouſe her, and being diſappointed in 
their 1dea that the watchmen would take proper 
care of her, had no other way left than to take 
her out of the common foot-path, and ſet her at 
the door of a houſe, where it was, at leaſt, hoped 
that the parifh officers would find her in the 
morning; but it was ſuppoſed, the fellows whom 
we put to flight, had dragged her up the turning 
with a view both ta rob and abuſe her; and that 
the liquor (or more probably the fleeping doſe) 
which ſhe had taken, having ſpent its force, ſhe 
came to herſelf juſt as they were in the act ot 
{tripping her, when her ſhrieks brought us a 
to her aſſiſtance. 

While we were talking on this ſubjeQ, we were 
diſturbed by a great noiſe in the next room; and 
could plainly hear the warrior abuſing his miſtreſs, 
whom he went fo far as to threaten with military 
execution; but the landlady coming in, be- 
fought him to be pacified, crying and ſtamping 
like a mad- woman. Oh, Mr. 8 „ faid 
ſhe, I little expected this from you; you know 
T don't mind trifles ; but I perte/ts, Mr. 8 
* a5 bow you'll ruin my buſineſs; —oh, my houſe! 
the credit of my houſe, will be loſt for ever and 
a day ; and this becauſe you brings {ſuch trumpery 
into it.“ 

By the remainder of this diſcourſe, we could 
not doubt but that the gent/eman's ſpouſe, whom 


our good hoſteſs, about half an hour before, de- 
17 clared. 
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clared ſhe had known this long and many a day, 
as ſhe elegantly phraſed it, had never been in the 
Houſe before; and that the Serjeant had juſt 
picked her up in the ſtreet as ſhe was on her re- 
rurn from ſeeking whom ſhe might devour, to 
her Den in Strutton's Grounds, a piece of in- 
formation which did net at all furpriſe Mr. 
Ambler, who now began to think of taking his 
departure from this very modiſt hauſe, the charac- 
ter of which was in ſuch high preſervation J ; 
But the diſturbance which had begun in the 
adjoining apartment, was now ſpread to the tap- 
room, whither the gert/emin's ſpouſe choſe to 


transfer the ſeat of war. This hero who, as ſhe 


publicly declared, wanted te biik her, had, more 
than once, half drawn his {word on her and his 
acquaintance, the landlady. The latter, feeing 
what turn things were likely to take, would have 
ſent for the watch, but that an old crony of the 
Serjeant's ſtood centinel, and would not ſuffer * 
any body to paſs, in or out, while the conteſt 
laſted. The mighty hero, finding himſelf thus 
ſeconded, now ventured to draw his ſword in- 
tirely from the ſcabbard; but as he was vapour- 
ing about the room, to the no ſmall terror of the 
women, the young gentleman who had fe lately 
joined our company, oppoſed him with a good 
oak ſtick, diſarmed him, and ſecured his weapon; 
while a coachman, who had been much offended © 
at being detamed after he had paid his reckoning, 
though he had nothing to do with the quarrel, 
ave the perſon who was poſted as centinel, a 

good drubbing, and turned him out of doors. 
The fortune of war having thus turned againſt 
the gentleman of the ſword, it was amazing to 
fee how quickly he loſt his fierceneſs; and from 
a haughty diſpenſer of threats, became a peti- 
toner 
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tioner that his arms might be reſtored, which, 
on ſome conceſſions made to the landlady, ſhe 
promiſed he ſhould receive by nine in the morn- 
ing, on condition that he would take a bed in 
her houſe, ſend the girl away with a preſent, and 
behave himſelf peaceably for the future. All theſe 
articles he complied with, thinking himſelf happy 
to have eſcaped the reſentment of the company 
which was kindled againſt him, and the puniſh- 
ment he might have received from his ſuperiors 
for his conduct in this ſcene of confuſion. 

The place being now pretty clear, we reſolved 
to ſtay no longer, Our new friend and his lady 
parted from us, with an intention to take a %% 
together; and we departed, ſtill keeping Miſs 
R in company. Mr. Ambler whiſpering 
me that it would be a meritorious act, if we could 
poſhbly prevent this young creature from falling 
into that ruin which, in her fituation, appeared 
to be almoſt inevitable. 

I was well enough diſpoſed to lend any aſſiſt- 
ance in my power to an attempt ſo truly chari- 
table; but knew not what mode to adopt ; and. 
the diſcourſe turning upon the diſturbance we had 
Juſt been witneſſes to, Mr. Ambler made the fol- 
lowing obſervations: We have here ſcen (ſaid 
that accurate-obſerver) a picture of low life ex- 
hibited at full length, in the character of the 
landlady. She, like her betters, talks of that 
character which ſhe has net; and her folly is, 
doubtleſs, plain enough to every one but herſelt. 
As to the Serjeant, he is a moſt contemptible 
character. In the firſt place, if he engaged a 
woman, however vicious, he ought not to have 
deceived her. In regard to his conduct, during 
the quarrel, it was moſt infamous. The ſoldier, 
who being armed by bis king, and paid with the 
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public money for ſtanding forth, when called 
upon to defend his country, and who dares to 
draw his ſword upon his fellow ſubjects, cer- 
tainly deſerves an exemplary puniſhment. We 
pay for defence, not for aſſaults; and we ſhould 
experience the worſt of all military governments, 
were we to be ſubje& to ſuch wretches as theſe. — 
People talk of freedom in parliament, brawl for 
it in alchouſes; yet moft of them contending for 
the ſhadow, loſe fight of the ſubſtance. Every 
man that enters into civil ſociety, muſt neceſſa- 
riiy give up a part of his natural rights, in order 
to enjoy political liberty. After all that our pre- 
tended patriots can ſay, this kind of liberty is 
only invaded when the conſtitution is ſubverted 
-on the one hand, or the perſons and properties 
of peaceahle ſubjccts are attacked, on the other. 
The former of theſe, I hope, will never happen 
under à Brunſwick's reign; as to the latter; it will 


-never be countenanced by government; and were 


our valiant Serjeant properly called to account, 
there 1s no doubt. but that he would be obliged to 
anſwer for his daring violation of thoſe laws 
which ought to bind every one of his profeſſion, 
from the General Officer to the private centinel ; 
and which, being once ſet at nought, there is an end 
to the liberty ſo much boaſted of in theſe kingdoms. 
The morning had not yet dawned upon us, 
when having paſſed a church-yard, in order to 
examine the interior ſtreets of Weſtminſter, we 
overtook two men with ſacks on their backs, one 
of whom was ſtopped by the watchman, but the 
other had evaded him. The perſon thus ſtop- 
ed threw the load off lis back exactly upon the 
breaſt of the perſon that had arreſted him in his 


 +courſe, and that he did with ſo much force, that 


ke abſolutely ſtaggered * challenger, who falling 
back 
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back ſeveral paces funk upon his bended knee, 
upſtaying his ſteps with his maſſy ſtaff, while the 
delinquent whom we took for a ſmuggler, eſcaped 
this wary reproſentative of the higher powers. At 
this time Miſs R left us in a fright, and 
we ſaw no more of her. 

The offender having decamped, tlie watchmen 
_ proceeded to ſearch the enemy's baggage, expect- 
ing ſome great prize would reward him for his la- 
bour ; we likewife being excited by curioſity, 
ſtood over him while he made the examination: 
but what was our ſurpriſe, when inſtead of bun- 
dles of tea and other commodities of this fort, we 
beheld the naked corpſe of a beautiful woman, 
ſeemingly about twenty-five years of age, whom 
the fugitives had taken up from her grave in order 
to ſerve their own private purpoſes. 

Not a little ſhocked at the idea of ſuch a pro- 
ceeding, I expreſſed my horror of it, when Mr. 
Ambler made the following remarks. 

„There was a fort of religious prejudice, (if 
we may ſo call it, ſaid he) prevailing in former 
times, which taught people that it was impious 
to violate the dwellings of the dead. Indeed it 
appears to me, that the method of burning bo- 
dies to aſhes inſtead of intombing them whole, 
took its origin from a reſolution to preſerve the 
relicks of illuſtrious perſons from any inſults 
which might be offered, either by the careleſs, the 
profane, or their particular enemies. Without 
entering into a defence or a cenſure of this mode 
of interment, fo common in ancient times, if you 
pleaſe, we will ſpeak of modern days, and from 


the preſent uſage judge of the object which has 
juſt now ſo forcibly ſtruck you. To rake up. 


church-yards, to violate the dwellings of the dead, 


muſt appear in the moſt deteſtable light, if oo 
| ert 
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dered only upon firſt principles; and our legiſſa- 


ture has ordered puniſhments to be inflicted on. 


ſuch as are guilty of this ſpecies of robbery, yet it 
Hill continued, and the perſons whom you juſt 
now ſaw, (under the name of eſurrection-men) 
continue their buſineſs, getting from one guinca 
to five or fix, according to the value ſet upon the 
corple they take up, which they convey to the ſur- 
geons, in order to be diſſected. Some arguments 
have been urgcd for this practice, many againſt it. 
On the one hand it is argued, that notwith- 
ſtanding all pious prejudices, it is well when we 
can make the dead contribute to the good of the 
living. On the other hand, we are told that the 
ſurgeons have ſubjects enough, ſince they have 
been allowed the bodies of criminals executed for 
murder, in order to be diſſected at Surgeon's 
Hall; fince that time, as there have been ſub- 
jects ſufficient, it renders theſe practices inex- 


cuſable. Befides the ſhocking circumſtances of 


taking the dead out of their graves, which is an 


_ enormity that ſavages would not commit, it is cer- 


tainly a moſt unjuſt thing that people ſhould be 
at expences merely to lay their friends or relations 


in the ground, and that they ſhould afterwards 


have the mortification of finding that their re- 
mains. have been dug up, and all their pious care 
was vain. The method of burning the bodies of 
the deceaſed to aſhes, and preſerving the reliques 
in an urn, according to the Grecian cuſtom, 
which is followed in ſome countries, prevents this 
practice, and perhaps gave birth to the idea ot 
putting lime into the coffins of the dead, as a 
fimilar method of preſervation.” 

We had by this time involved ourſelves in a. 
neſt of little ſtreets and lanes, which were ſo in- 


* that Mr. Ambler could ſcarcely extricate 


* biwſelf. 


RUINOUS BUILDINGS. roy 


himſelf, Many of theſe like the Almonry, were 
inhabited by wretches who were a diſgrace to hu- 
manity, while in their neighbourhood, as in that 
of St. Giles's, ſome hundreds of the induſtrious 
poor were ſcattered up and down. 

As we paſſed through one of theſe defiles, when 
the wind which blew with ſome violence, drew 
as in an eddy, we were alarmed with an uncom- 
mon noiſe, and in a moment were covered over 
and almoſt blinded with duſt. Turning ſhort to 
ſee what was the matter, I perceived that part of a 
high ſtack of chimnies had fallen juſt behind us, 
providentially without hurting any one, though: 
there were two men and a women, who like our- 
ſelves were in imminent danger from the cumbrous 
ruin, which had abſolutely dragged down part of 
the gable end of the next houſe with it, the inha- 
bitants of which were ſo much alarmed, that they 
came running out into the lane, and among them 
were two pretty young ladies of eaſy virtue, who 
coming down in their ſhifts, were ready to 
throw themſelves, into the arms of the men behind 
us for protection, notwithſtanding their thin co- 
vering—ſo would they probably have done if they 
had not been accommodated with a fig-leaf. 

The men not being cruel, gave them ſhelter, 
and propoſed as their own habitation was in ſuch 
a ruinous fituation, to take them home to their 
own lodgings ; the propolal was agreed to, and after 
having recovered a little from their fright they 
ventured back again into the houſe, where they 
were to dreſs themſelves as quickly as poſſible, and 
return to their new acquaintances, | 

For our part, we walked on,, not without re- 
marking on the abſurd manner of conſtructing 
ſuch narrow ſtreets, not without reprobating the 
old faſhion of high chimnies, with which, were 

| 2 not 
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- not ſome of our modern buildings incumbered, 


they would ſoon come to the ground. The 


llighineſs of ſome of our modern buildings, faid 


Mr. Ambler, is indeed a fault; but it is a greater 
to ſuffer old houſes to remain 1n a ruinous condi- 
tion, till they fall on the heads of their inhabi- 
tants. Both theſe circumſtances appear to ariſe 
from one and the ſame cauſe, namely, an ill- 


timed parſimony—New edifices are erected in 


haſte, and at ſmall expence; and as to the old 


ones, they are permitted to remain in a ſhattered 
condition, becauſe the landlords will not be at the 


expence of repairing them. This has been the 


occaſion of ſome fatal accidents, for which thoſe 
penurious men, who are ſo much more careful 


of their money than of the lives of their fellow- 


ſubjects ought to be moſt ſeverely puniſhed.” 


Still adyancing, we at laſt cleared ourſelves from 


the labyrinth in which we had been inyolved, and 


after ſome time ſpent in thoſe crooked turnings, 


we came to 


PETTY FRANCE, 


As it 1 baving walked above half 1 


hour to reach a place at which we might have ar- 


rwe d in the ſpace of five minutes. At the lower 
end of this ſtreet we ſaw nothing very promiſing, 


but as we went farther on, obſerved ſome regular- 


built genteel habitations, and Mr. Ambler re- 


marked with pleafure, - that the ſame mode of 
placing iron rails inſtead of a dead wall was 


adopted here, as it had been at Knightſbridge, 


which mult be allowed to be a great improvement. 


Here we firſt breathed the ſweets of the morning 
air, as it was now juſt about the dawn of day, 


and though the year was ſo far ſpent, yet the trees 
and 


ad 
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and graſs were ſtill green, and ſent forth an 
agreeable odour. 

Croſſing the road commonly called Pimlico, 
we came inſenſibly to another road, where, on 
the left-hand fide, we took a view of what was 


known by the name of 


The FIVE FIELDS. 


. Theſe fields, which led to Chelſea, were for- 


merly notorious for robberies. A great part of 
them being now built over, and the reſt incloſed, 
we were obſerving how great an improvement 
this was; which, at the ſame time that it proved 
agreeable to the eye, delivered many of his Ma- 
jeſty's liege ſubjects from their fears of lawleſs 
depredations. | * 
While we were very ſeriouſly diſcourſing on 
this ſubject, we advanced far into the road, the 
day light ſtil} increaſing, but met nobody till we 
had got about half way on our journey ; when 
we were ſuddenly ſtopped by two people, who 
leaping forward with a furious ſpring, demanded 
our money, at the ſame time brandiſhing their 
bludgeons. Our anſwer, though we were ſur- 
priſed, was putting ourſelves into a poſture of de- 
tence. I receiyed the ſtroke.intended for me, by 
the firſt aflajlant, upon my ſtick, it narrowly . 
eſcaping my head. Mr. Ambler preſſed hard 
upon the perſon who attacked him; when a third 
appeared with a long knife in his hand, and a 
ſhort ſtick unger his coat. His interference might 
have given a deciſive turn to the battle; but that, 


* 


juſt at this time, ſome horſemen came in fight; 


on which the footpads made the beſt uſe of their 
heels, and we did not think proper. to purſue 
K | them; 


2d. rie ab 


them; but choſe rather to purſue our way, Mr. 
Ambler intending to go towards | 


: TYBURN TURNPIKE; 
Where, as foon as we arrived, we went into a 
public houſe which was open for the reception of 
countrymen and carriers, 

*« You have ſeen ſeveral night-houſes (ſaid 
my companion) we ſhall now ſee a morning 
hquſe. It is between four and five, added he, 
looking at his watch, and ſuch as it is, we ſhall 
find plenty of company.” 

On our entrance, we perceived a ſpacious 
tap-room ; mean indeed, yet neat enough ; -and 
being bid welcome by the landlord in a hearty 
manner, fat down; and following the cuſtom of 
the company, called for a pot of brandy-hot; 
which was brought us, as Mr. Ambler declared, 
in very good order. It was the firſt time that [ 
remembered to have taſted fuch a kind of liquor; 
{9 that, though it ſeemed very agreeable, I drank 
of it ver moderately. ; 

In fat, my attention was engaged by ſome 
perſons in an oppoſite box. Among theſe, were 
a young man who had the appearance of a re- 
putable farmer's ſon, and a female, of whom he 
ſeemed to have a tender care. The ruſtic was 
rather tall, and well proportioned ; and, though 
far from being clumſy, was of an Athletic make ; 
and a texture, apparently, very different from 
that of our flimſy beaux. As to the girl, ſhe was 
well formed; had fine dark hair, a pair of ſpark- 
ling eyes, and a good complexion, not indebted 
to paint to recommend it ; health's genuine roſes 
bloomed upon her cheek ; her teeth were white, 


her lips were perfect coral. Her NY for 
uch 
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ſuch he doubtleſs was) kept her in converſation; 
but found it a difficult matter to perſuade her to 
drink. She amuſed herſelf with ſome fruit, 
which ſhe drew from her pocket, and diſtributed 
part of it among her company. As ſhe was fit- 
ting in a careleſs manner, her neck handkerchief, 
by ſome means, came unpinned,. and thus dil- 
covered to our view, a ſweetly ſwelling boſom, 
fair as alabaſter, and adorned with blue veins, 
which no painter could have imitated. For a 
While, I feaſted my eyes, upon this unexpected 
profpe@ ; but, when the girl perceived her boſom 
thus expoſed, it is hardly poſſible to deſcribe her 
confuſion. In the mean time, it was worth ob- 
ſerving that, though her companion ſaw the ac- 
cident, he only gazed filently, without endea- 
vouring to take the leaſt advantage of her fitu- 
ation. | | 

Though I did not ſay a word to Mr. Ambler, 
and he fat very quiet all the time, yet he noticed 
what had paſſed; and when the young female had 
adjuſted her neck, whiſpered in my ear, in order 
to aſk me, whether I did not prefer what I had 
ſeen now, to all the flaming females that had 
preſented themſelves to us in Covent-garden and 
its environs ? I moſt heartily anſwered in the at- 
firmative, ſtill Keeping my eyes upon the rural 
beauty who, by this time, the room being pretty 
clear of company, was prevailed on, by her 
ſweetheart, to ſing; when ſhe obliged him with 
that moſt beautiful ballad, ** I do as I will with 
my ſwain”——We were inchanted with the 
melody of her voice, which ſurpaſſed the ſyme- 
try of her perſon. Mr. Ambler could not help 
obſerving, that though he was by no means ſur- 
prifed to ſee a handſome country wench ; yet it 
was rather uncommon to ſee one ſo delicate; 
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and, above all, to hear her ſing with ſuch ſweet- 
neſs and propriety : in obſerving on her perſon, 
the following ſtanza, in a little elegant poem, 
came into my mind: | 45 


The ſofteſt bluſn that nature ſpreads, 
© Gave colour'to her cheek ; 

Such orient tints as drawn thro' Heav'n, 
„When May's bleſt mornings break.” 


My fancy was ſo deeply impreſſed with theſe 
lines, that, without knowing it, I repeated them 
aloud ; on which the rural beauty, who perceived 
my eyes fixed upon her, bluſhed with a deeper 
glow, and gently touching her ſweetheart, he 
took the hint, and retired with her into a more 
diſtant box, which was juſt now left empty ; at 
the ſame time, the landlord, a jolly man, with 
a great deal of good-Nature,. approached me, and 
aſked whether my friend and 1 would not walk 
up-ſtairs, where we might be more conveniently 
accommodated. As the matter was quite indif- 
ferent to us, we followed him, imagining he was 
going to ſhew us into an empty room ; but what 
was our ſurpriſe, when, on the contrary, he ſoftly 
opened the door of an apartment well illumi- 


nated, wherein. were a great number of youths, 


one of whom he beckoned to come to him, ſay- 
ing, Harry, get theſe gentlemen a ſeat ; perhaps 
they may become members. —Sir, (ſaid he), 
to me, this is my ſon, and though I ſay it, as 
pretty a performer as the beſt of them; laſt 
night was. our quarterly meeting ; ſo that, what 
with ſettling the accounts of the ſociety, and other 
matters of conſequence, it was late before we 
proceeded to bu/mme/s. You are come at the latter 


end of the feaſt, as the ſaying 1s; yet, perhaps, 
you 
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you may find ſome entertainment.“ While he 
was making this obſervation, we took a ſurvey 
of the place, and at the firſt glance perceived we 
were introduced to what is called 


A SPOUTING CLUB, 


Where young people generally refort, ſome for 
amuſement, and ſome with a view of qualify- 
ing themſelves for the ſtage : the latter however 
(as Mr. Ambler obſerved) ſeldom accompliſh their 
deſigns ; on the other hand they are apt to ac- 
quire ill habits, of which they muſt break them- 
telves before they can ever be admitted to perform 
at the theatres royal. 7 

After an interval of a few minutes, during 
which two. of the members, whom Mr. Harry 
ſaid were eſteemed quite catital, made their ap- 
pearance in the characters of Tamerlane and 
Bajazet, in the ſcene where the latter is brought 
in chains before the victor. We were indeed 
in one ſenſe entertained with this performance, 
which was as great a burleſque on tragedy as 


it jt had been intended to anſwer that purpoſe. 


Omar forgot his meſſage, and after going back 
to fetch it, could ſcarcely deliver it fo as to be 
underſtood. It ſeems the Tartar was a Grecan, 
i. e. an Iriſliman; but the two ſultans were 
both of our gwn growth. As to Bajazet, he 
ſometimes repeated inwardly with a ſort of grumb- 
ling, as if he had been muttering a wayward 
ſpell ; at other times he tore the paſſion to 
Tags ; and when he addreſſed Tamerlane in thoſe 
words, which ſhould be uttered with ſupreme 


contempt, 


Make thy demands to tboſe that own thy 
6% pow'r wy : : 
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he clinched his fiſt, which he ſhook full in the 
face of the conquering Tartar, who was obliged 
to take this inſult patiently, though he had a 
monſtrous large ſabre by his fide, and all his 
guards attending. 
Tamerlane was very tame when he de- 
manded, | 


0 Where ſlept the thunder 3 
„That ſhould have arm'd this idol deity?“ 


but put himſelf into a violent paſſion when he 
repeated the cool philoſophic remark, 


Cauſeleſs to hate, is not of human kind.” 
As to the concluding lines of the act, 


. Above the worthleſs trophies man can raiſe, 
And with herſelf, herſelf the goddeſs pays :” 


Theſe beautiful verſes he recited with the tone 
of a ſchool boy, giving every word a falſe em- 
phaſis, and went off, ſawing the air with his 
hands, At his exit he received a thundering clap 
from the company. | | 
Romeo and Juliet next made their appearance, 


, but fuch a mazchle/s pair I never ſaw. Romeo 
was frequently afleep, till Juliet awaked him by 


the affected violence of her love, when he threw 
himſelf into ſome very unnatural attitudes, and 
ranted away, in order to make amends for his 
former apathy. | | | 
After this ſcene, Lothario and Horatio made 
their appearance, the former of which committed 
z barbarous murder upon the character which he 
pretended to repreſent. Repeating the 3 
lie 
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line with the moſt improper emphaſis, he ex- 
preſted himſelf thus, 


% Ha! doſt thou know ME, that I am Lo- 
« thario ?”? | 


— 


To be ſure (ſaid a young fellow, who ſat near 
the ſtage, as it was called) I never ſaw you be- 
fore and that you are Lothario, I muſt beg 
your pardon, when | obſerve, that I ſhould'never 
have ſuſpected even that you were his repreſen- 
tative, but that you have been ſo obliging to tell 
us ſo.” | r | 

The hero ſtopping ſhort while the perfon 
above mentioned made this pertinent remark, 
only ſaid, * D—n you, fir, you ſhall be re- 
membered for this interruption ;”” and then went 
on with his maſfacre till he got a hearty cuff 
from a bloated Horatio, and two or three thruſts 
in the ſtomach from Altamont, after which 
he died moſt triumphantly, without any figns 
of regret for the murder he had committed, 

A ſcene in Macbeth next claimed our atten- 
tion, in which the Scotch tyrant ſpoke the weſt- 
country dialect ſo ſtrong, and was otherwiſe fo 
diſagreeable, that (being a new performer) he 
was hiſſed by the majority of the audience. 

The plaintive Monimia, and the boiſterous* 
Polydore, were the next who favoured us with 
an exhibition. Monimia had got her leſſon to- 
lerably perfect, but repeated it like a charity 
child. Polydore' was for ever out, and befides 
had fuch an impediment in his ſpeech, and an 
appearance ſo unpromiſing, that he received ſe- 
veral marks of diſapprobation. | 
Ihe fon of our landlord was now given to 

underſtand that /i Jeen- was coming on. This 


made | 


F 
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made us give great attention: and it ſeemed that 
the members thought him of conſequence; for 
the curtain was dropped during the ſpace of ſome 
minutes, and at length Pierre and I aſfier opened 
upon us. As to Pierre, he was really very de- 
cent, and but for ſome unnatural pauſes, might 
have paſſed for a tolerable actor. ſaffier was 
performed by our new friend, Mr. Harry; but 
1 was forry to ſee that the youth had miſtaken 
his talents, and inſtead of appearing the tender, 
injured perſon, loaded with misfortunes, he ſtrove 
to vie with Pierre in boldneſs and exertion, and 
thus perverted the very meaning of the part; 
yet he received unmerited applauſes, ſome of 
which were poſhbly beſtowed on him merely 
out of a compliment to the landlord his father. 
The tragical part of the work being thus 
happily over, we had a few ſcenes in comedy, 
the Wonder eſpecially, not ſo much mangled ; 
and others in farces tolerably well performed. 
In the latter line Mr. Harry did not appear to 
any diſadvantage : he played Sharp in the Lying 
Valet with a great deal of humour, and ſome 
judgment, and came off -with the plaudits of the 
company. The young woman that performed 
the part of Violante in the Wonder, was much 
remarked. by my friend, who ſeemed to have 
forgot his rural beauty, in order to fix his eyes 
upon ber. | 1 
The entertainments for the evening being now 
concluded, at near fix in the morning, I 
thought of departing, when Mr. Ambler went 
forward to the ſtage, and took the liberty of 
following the fair Violante into the dreffing- 
room. In the mean time the gallant, gay Lo- 
thario, having quitted his ſtage dreſs, came up 


to the landlord, and demanded, in a peremp- 
| toi y 
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tory audient, who it was that had affronted 
him? Before the perſon to whom he applied 
could give an anſwer, the aggreſſor ſtood forth, 
and declared he was the man that had inter- 
rupted the gentleman ; but he could not think 
any ſenſible man could be angry at recerving an 
indication of his inabilities in a line he was not 
bred to. You may be a very worthy man, 
fir (added he) but I profeſs I think you a very 
bad player. However, if I have hurt your feel- 
ings in any reſpect, I am very ſorry for it.“ 
The ſtage hero not reliſhing this calm and ſen- 
ſible addreſs, began. bluſtering aloud, ©* You 
ſc 1 (ſays he) how durſt you interrupt 
any onef”; . I paid my money (replied the 
other) and had a conſequent right to give my 
opinion in any. way 1 choſe.” a 

* You are a liar,” cried the ſpouter, and 
made a blow at him with a ſtick he had in his 
hand; but the other evading the ſtroke, returned 
it, and brought him to the ground. When 
he aroſe, he was in a more pacific diſpoſition, 
and having experienced the force of his adver- 
ſary, was inclined to be /atisfied. Our hoſt 
alſo interpoſing his good offices, peace was re- 
ſtored, aud I was about to depart, when I 
miſſed my friend; but juſt at this inſtant Mr. 
Harry came to me, and whiſpered in my ear 
that he waited for me in an adjacent room. 

On my obeying the ſummons, I was con- 
ducted into a little chamber behind the ſcene of 
action, where J found my companion conve- 
niently ſeated with the young female juſt men- 
tioned, and another ſiſter of the buſkin and the 
ſock, of a more advanced age, who ſeemed to 
keep a watchful eye over her. Mr. Ambler's 


curioſity having by this time led him to inquire 
into 
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into 'the birth and connexion of this young 
Thalia, and the old lady being withdrawn, I 
arrived juſt in time to hear the following ac- 
count, which ſhe delivered with great volabihty. 

I have already mentioned that I was born 
in London, as were my parents, whom mif- 
fortunes had firſt forced to leave the metropolis. 
Something of what I thought I have told you, 
that J had conceived a paſhon for a young gen- 
tleman, whoſe relations diſapproving of our in- 
tended connexion, ſent him abroad ro prevent 
its taking place, I cannot fay I was deſperately 
enamoured of him, but this gave me the firſt 
idea of love, whoſe bitter-ſweet I afterwards ſo 
ſenſibly experienced. Whilſt J was in all tte 
tenderneſs conſequent to a former diſappointment, 
that had awakened defires to which I really was 
before a ſtranger, a youth, who was the ſon of 
a London tradeſman, and whoſe father lived in 
great repute, addreſſed me. He won my heart, 


and made me 12 what before I only fancied-— 


J loved him; 1 could not deny him any thing: 


JI made a facrifice of my peace to him, and ſet 


off with him to the capital. For ſome time we 
lived happy together, at leaſt in appearance. 
But my lover proved an extravagant perſon, and 


beſides, he for a long time delayed the perform- 


ande of his promiſe of marriage. At laſt, how- 
ever, finding I was with child, he complied 
with my earneſt ſolicitations, and we were united. 
Though we could never. bring about a recon- 
ciation with my friends, yet this was effected 
with his father, who came to ſee us in town, 
and promiſed his ſon, that if he would live a 


regular life now he was married, he would not 


be forgetful of him. But my unfortunate huſ- 
band followed the paths of diſſipation, till he 
2 Set intirely 
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intirely loſt the affections of his parent who vow + 
ed never to aſſiſt him in his life time nor to leave 
him a ſhilling at his death ; though he was fo 
conſiderate as to offer me a proviſion if I would 
quit him and return into the country; yet I could 
not think of ſeparating myſelf from the man I 
loved. He was dear to me with all his faults, and 
i reſolved to follow his fortunes. They ſoon be- 
came deſperate, and after having parted with every 
thing of value about us, my huſband at laſt found 
himſelf obliged to abſcond, for fear of his credi- 
tors. For ſome time we lived in the outſkirts of 
the town in great wretchedneſs. During this in- 


© terval, the old gentleman died, and cut off his ſon 


as he had promiſed. My refuſal to comply with 
his demands had irritated him againſt me; never- 


- theleſs he left me an annuity of fifteen pounds a 


year, but even this trifle was ſecured in ſuch a 
manner that Mr. B could not touch 1t. 
It was barely to ſubſiſt me in a ſcanty manner; 
but he had his ſhare of this poor pittance as faſt. 


"as I received it. 


It was a happineſs for us that we had no chil- 
dren, and this being the caſe, I propoſed to go to 
ſervice as I could not get any employment in 
needlework or any thing that I underſtood. But 
Mr. B ——— was not pleafed with this propoſal : 
He would have been well enough contented for 
me to do any thing at home, but to go to ſervice he 
thought was degrading, and declared that if Iadopt- 
ed this method he would never ſpeak to me more. 
As nothing but neceſſity could have made me 
think of putting myſelf in ſuch a fituation as 
muſt disjoin me for a time from my huſband, fo 
when he expreſſed his diſapprobation, I was eaſily 
diſuaded from my intention.—At the ſame time 
1 could not be inſenſible to the dilagreeable ſitua- 
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tion in which we were, and which every day 
grew worſe and worſe, ſo that we muſt have pe- 
riſhed, had it not been for the little allowance be- 
fore-mentioned. 

Juſt at this time my huſband having ventured 
to Covent Garden, going into the Black Lion in 
Ruſſel- ſtreet, heard of a manager in the country 
who wiſhed to engage ſome players for the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon. — Though not very well qualified for 
this profeſſion, he determined to engage himſelf 
and me likewiſe, even before he had conſulted me. 
However on being acquainted with what he had 
done; I readily acquieſced, for as it concerned my- 
ſelf at the ſame time that he ſhould chuſe a ſitua- 
tion ſo little ſuited to him. For my own part I 
had been early in life much acquainted with plays 
and poetry, and accuſtomed to repeat verſes from 
tragedy and lines from comedy, and therefore 
made no doubt but that time and practice would 
perfect me. I was not deceived ; for on our ar- 
rival in the country, | was received with pleaſure 
and applauſe ; but Mr. B made a very 
flow progreſs in the theatrical way—It was not 
long after, however, that he died, but not be- 
fore he had greatly eſtranged my affections from 
him, by going after other women, and being 
guilty of every exceſs that it was poſſible for him 
to run into. 5 

We had had tolerable ſucceſs in the firſt Com- 
pany we chanced to light upon, but ſoon after 
my huſband's death the manager decamped on 
account of former Debts, and this company being 
broken up I had another to ſeek for. Boing once 


more ſingle, I was left to make my choice; but 
the line of life which I had taken pleaſed me, on 
the one hand, while, on the other, if I had been 

| | , - diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed to quit it, I ſhonld have found it a diffi- 
cult matter. | | 1 | 
Thus circumſtanced, I engaged with Mr. 
S, "the manager of a company in the 
county of Eſſex ;—he promiſed me great things, 
obſerving, that his was the beſt company that 
travelled the country ;—1I gladly engaged myſelf 
to him; but ſoon found that the manager had 
deceived me, and we had no ſucceſs. 


% Bur, juſt at this time, one evening, while I | 


was performing the part of Clarinda, in the Suſ- 
picious Huſband, I was ſaluted with abundance 
of apples and oranges from the pit; —I was not a 
fittle ſurpriſed at this unexpected attack; how- 
ever, as there were no hiſſes, nor any other 


marks of diſapprobation but this pelting, after 


dropping two or three curtſies, I ventured to 
go on;—but this treatment was repeated, till 
a young man, who entered juſt at that time, 
took up the cauſe; and having ſelected the perſon 


Wo gave the affront, they both went out to- 


gether. Some fatal conſequences were expected; 
the audience roſe in an uproar, infiſting on their 
"money being returned; and the manager imme- 
diately diſcharged me, becauſe I had been the 


. innocent cauſe of this confuſion. The next 


morning, whilſt I was at breakfaft, a ftranger 


"viſited me, who told me he had entered into a 


ſevere conteſt with the perſon who hed pelted 
me, which was near ending in a battle; but, 
on coming to an eclairciſſement, (faid he) I 
found that this very gentleman was a relation 


of your mother's, who could not endure to ſee* 


you in ſuch a fituation. As to myſelf, I 
have long obſerved you; and as I ſatisfied him, 
ſo I now tell you, Madam, that if you chule to 


accept my hand, es } a long parade of court- 


ſhip, 
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ſhip, I will make it unneceſſary for vou to tread 


the ſtage; and it is well known, that J am able 
to provide for you. After a reaſonable time al- 
lowed for conſider ation, 1 agreed to the propoſal ; 
and, within a month, we were united, my re- 
Jation giving me away, and promiſing to befriend 
us for the future. * as, accident Had gene- 
rally diſconcerted my plans; ſo accident deprived 
me of this my ſecond huſband, who was drowned 
the very next ſummer, as he was bathing; and I 
was again left a widow. It is generally ſaid that 
ople cannot love twice; but my laſt ſpouſe, well 
deſerved my affections, and, at his death, left me 
1o00/. with which I purchaſed an annuity, ;,that 
1 {ill poſſeſs, and. as he had, adviſed,; ſhall never 
tread the ſtage agaiu, except as you have feen me 
this evening, merely for a matter of diverſion. 
The perſon who withdrew, when-you. entered, 
is my late huſband's kinſwoman. ?? 
We were well pleaſed with the lady's, account ; 
but I could not help ſaying, that I wondered: at 
the freedoms ſhe ſeemed to allow both in words 
and in actions. Mr. Ambler, however, ob- 
ſerved, it was ſo cuſtomary with people intro- 
duced into this line, that this circumſtance alone, 
might well account for her conduct, We nou 
proceeded along Oxford- road, formerly called 
Tyburn- road, and, under a new name, accom- 
modated with a new pavement; and having ſe- 
veral ſquares on either fide, which, fifty years 
ago, were mere dunghills. In particular, my 
friend made me obſerve "= 


PORTMAN SQUARE. 
On our left hand. to which we advanced, for the 
lake of taking, as my friend remarked, the ſweet 


"all; 
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air, Which, as the wind ſubſided, had become 
very agrecable, The ſun roſe upon us as we 


reached this unfinjſhed pile of buildings. 


Not far from hence in a right oo of Is 


"ny friehd told me was 


CAVENDISH= SQUARE, 


White ſome very elegant houſes were erected. 
At Matybone, fays Mr. Ambler, the fields 


are roftly bullt over, but the ſtreets have been 
1 planned, and many of thetn wotſe executed. 
eſides London being very expenſive, - it is a 
Gh whether theſe are real improvements. — 
But a8 all Is Flent here, we will croſs again, 
and Without" further vifiting Marybone, we wall 
proceed | towards the regiohs which we left at 


HY.DE PARK CORNER. 


Accordingly we croſſed and paſſed · through ſome 
N — till we came to 


GKGSVENORNSGUARE, 


— Which, as be ſaid, when; a child, he mei- 


ibered to be a mere waſte ground. + Here 


are now, ſaid he, ſeveral elegant piles of build- 
ings, as you ſee; and, in my opinion, it was a 


better plan to erect them here, than to extend 
London ſo far to the northward as Marybone. 
Vet, at the very extremity of that place, once a 
town of itſelf, we find a ſquare is building, of 
which the people entertain very flattering ideas. 
As Mr. Ambler had promiſed himſelf, we had 
received the benefit of the morning air from the 
fields, and it was now broad day-light ; when, 
not forgetful of his promiſe, he repeated that he 


would take me home, where I ſhould have a con- 


venient apartment till I could ſuit myſelf, in the 
courſe of the. week, with a lodging. | 


As 
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As I had already accepted the offer, I made 
no farther ceremony, but - accompanied him 
down Bond- ſtreet to Piccadilly, *till we came to 
the Green- Park coffee-houſe, the very ſpot where 
we had firſt met. | | 
And now,” ſaid my companion, we have 
completed, in leſs than twenty- four hours, the 
whole circuit of this capital, without being 
fleeced of our money, intoxicated with liquor, 
or apparently hurt in our conſtitutions.— In our 
tour, we have been witneſſes to many of the 
vices and follies practiſed here, at the ſame time 
that we have ſeen ſeveral things worthy of our 
attention. Though our journey was performed 
in a ſhort ſpace of time, yet it was ſuch as might 
well prove inſtructive, were it communicated to 
the unguarded youth of both ſexes, who, as the 
gentleman, (my, near relation), that introduced 
you to me, obſerves, often fall into evil, becauſe 
they are not warned of ſnares and temptations.” 
As I thought Mr. Ambler perfectly right in 
his remark, after going home with him to take a 
repoſe that was fweetened by toil,” I no ſooner 
aroſe in the morning, than I determined to 
commit to paper, a ſketch of my tour. I was 
told, indeed, that tliere were old books of this 
nature; but, as I was alſo informed that they 
were all defective, their contents being intirely 
obſolcte, and by no means a picture of London, 
as it appears, at this time, I ſet to work; and, 
within a little time, put my deſign into execution; 
from which, if the reader can reap any real plea- 
ſure and folid inſtruction, it will afford a ſen- 
ſible ſatisfaction to 
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